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Attention is again invited to the essays on education 
published in the Reeisten. They are well written, and, 
as we think, calculated to produce powerful effects in the 
United States, if even partially carried into operation. 
Intelligence is the soul of liberty. An educated people 
may often be led astray by their prejudices or passions, 
maddened preferences and unjust aversions—dut they 
cannot long remain deluded—tor the educated man thinks, 
and the vast majority of a community must be honest to 


themselves! uninfluenced by the hope or enjoyment of 


public office, or the fear of punishment in losing a profita- 
ble place. With universal education there must be uni- 
versal liberty; for herds of persons, like Russian slaves, 
could not be marched to the polls, to do a master’s bid- 
ding there and support individuals of the true character 
of whose proceedings they are as ignorant as a native in- 
habitant of Van Dieman’s Land can be of the checks and 
balances provided in the written constitutions of a free 
people. The Goth-like Cobdett, holds a different opi- 
nion in relation to this subject—but he also called Wasu- 
INGTON a ‘‘rebel,” and sent Franxiin, so far as he 
could, to the regions below, because that he assisted in 
wresting the sceptre from tyrants. Let the people be 
educated and liberty will endure! 

We publish a very interesting report concerning the 
assault upon and conflagration of the Ursuline convent, 
at Charlestown, Mass. It is supposed that the legisla- 
ture of the state will take the case into serious considera- 
uion. 

In a subsequent page will be found an article, copied 
from the ‘‘Port Gibson Correspondent,” on ** Land office 
practices.”” If the facts stated are true—there is much 
need of ‘‘reform;” if not true, charges so seriously pre- 
ferred ought to be made the subject of legal investigation 
and damages. 

A great public dinner was recently given to Mr. Bell, 
one of the senators of the state, at Concord, N. H. at 
which Messrs. Webster, Holmes and Bartlett were in- 
vited guests. On being complimented, these gentlemen 
addressed the company at considerable length. We 
have a report of Mr. Webster’s speech only. — It has all 
the fulness of his usual power on such occasions, 

The seventh annual fair of the American Institute was 
held at New York in the present week. The particulars 
are not yet given, but it is stated that the home manu- 
fuctures, of all kinds exhibited, show that great improve- 
ments have been made, or are in progress. It would 
require much space even to notice the various classes of 
manufactures; but we shall give the official account 
when it reaches us. We wish that every man opposed 
to an encouragement of the domestic industry could 
see these things for himself—for without such seeing he 
cannot at all appreciate the sum of the values of home 
labor applied to the production of articles of clothing 
and of supply, for use, or comfort, or ornament, ina 
thousand different ways. We shall speedily publish an 
estimate of the annual value of our leading manufac- 
tures. It is not so great as it should be—but still, we 
think that it will amount to more than 250 millions!—the 
chief items bein 
Manufactures of wool, cotton, flax, hemp, &c. 70 millions 

of leather, all sorts 40 millions 
of iron, the same 30 millions 
of ships and other vessels, do. 10 millions 

With the manufacture of hats, cabinet wares, and 
many other branches of business that havea value of from 
five to ten millions a year. 

The — vested in lands to supply materials or feed 
the manufacturers, has a value of not less than 350 or 400 
roitllions—and the annual product of this capital in sup- 
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plies of food, drink, wool, cotton, flax and hemp, &e. 
lumber and wood of all sorts, coal, iron ore, &c. &c. is, 
indeed, of a mighty amount. 

The mention of such vast sums startles the minds of 
all who do not think on these subjects; and he ventures 
much who attempts to particularise them: but yet there 
is less real difficulty than many suppose in arriving at 
probabilities in the aggregates, through the consumption 
or use of individuals, which may often be ascertained 
with all the accuracy desired in matters of this kind. 

Under the head of elections will be found particular 
views of the result of those of Maryland, held last 
Monday, with some comparative statements for present 
use and future record. It will be seen that the whig 
party has succeeded, in this city and state, by heavier 
majorities than the most sanguine of that party ventured 
to hope for. 

So zealous a canvass as that of last Monday has not 
happened in Baltimore since 1798, and the number of 
the votes taken is far beyond precedent—but yet, to the 
great credit of our population, it should be stated, that 
the proceedings of the people at the polls were worthy 
of entire praise. There was no appearance, at either 
of the wards, of a general personal contest—and very 
few, indeed, of an individval character happened. We 
saw not one, though all day at the polls. Every person 
was engaged in the support of his party, and expended 
but little time in such discussions as oftentimes lead to 
acts of violence. It seemed as if all parties felt them- 
selves specially appointed to preserve the public peace; 
and we never witnessed a more honorable effect of such 
a feeling. Thus, and thus only, should freemen meet 
to exercise the right of suffrage. Many illegal votes were, 
no doubt, received—but many offered were rejected— 
the decisions of the judges being acquiesced in as they 
should be. We take much merit to Baltimore for the 
conduct of her inhabitants on Monday last; and hope that 
it will be imitated elsewhere. Our aggregate vote was 
nearly 11,000! 

Another thing has happened in the Baltimore election, 
from which we derive almost as much satisfaction as we 
find in the strict order and praiseworthy courtesy ob- 
served at the polls. 

For many years past, it has been the practice of candi- 
dates for the legislature, or for congress, to address the 
people at night meetings—held in the open air, and 
which, in fact, were sometimes not much better than 
bawling or belligerent mobs. To the night meetings, 
which latterly have been much increased, were added 
other little party meetings at public houses, (some of a 
low grade), at which it was expected that the candidates 
would respectively appear; and, before a man entered 
upon an electioneering campaign, it was necessary that 
he should calculate the strength of his constitution to 
earry him through it! Hence such persons as our peo- 
ple most needed, to assist in making the laws and re- 
presenting the scores of millions of property vested or 
employed in this city, seldom came forward, or could be 
brought out, as candidates; and the whole matter seemed 
almost exclusively given up to sheer party preferences, 
or the support of young men—some of them seeking 
ersonal distinction, and often with a view to their own 
individual preferment in business and otherwise. This 
was a great misfortune—and materially diminished the 
just influence which the delegates from this large city 
ought to have had in the legislature of Maryland. In 
this state of things, Mr. Cushing, who leads the polls, 
consented to become a candidate only under a full un- 
derstanding that he would not, himself, take any part in 
the business of this election, in any manner whatever, di- 
rectly or indirectly—which understanding was fully car- 





ried out by him; for he simply voted for the gentleman 
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who has been chosen his colleague. In such circum- 
stances, we may well hope that a better day has dawned 
upon us; and that the people, to seeure the services of 
men of talents and character to represent them, will not 
suppose it at all ‘‘necessary or proper” that such per- 
sons, being candidates, must exhaust their strength and 
even risk their lives, if to be successful at an election! 
Indeed, young men of the soundest constitutions have 
frequently been, as it were, broken down in some of our 
electioneering campaigns—and persons of mature age, 
best fitted to serve their country in legislative bodies, 
cannot be expected to go through one, after our late vile 
fashion of the times. This fashion has been set aside on 
the present occasion; and we think that it never will 
again receive the sanction of the sober people of Balti- 
more, let them belong to what political party they may. 
This is a ‘*glorious victory”—an instance of genuine and 
wholesome ‘‘reform.” 


a 


The following is a statement of the votes in the 5th 
congressional district of Maryland, last year, and in the 
present: 





1833. 
McKim. Steuart. 
Five first wards of Baltimore, 2,049 1,678 
Anne Arundel county, 1,132 1,114 
3,181 2,792 
2,792 
Mr. McKim’s majority ‘ 389 
1834, 
Jackson. Whiz. 
Five first wards of Baltimore, (av.) 1,9683 2,167 
Anne Arundel county, (do.) 882 1,117 
One } of the whig votes given to Messrs. 
Hummond and Allen 82 
2,850 3,366 
2,850 
Against Jackson and Mr. McKim, 516 
Mr. MeKim’s majority last year 3e9 





Whig gain 905 

It will be recollected, that an ‘instruction’? was given, 
during the last session of congress, to Mr. McKim, to 
which he objected as not shewing a majority of the names 
of the persons who voted at the election at which he was 
chosen, though having a larger number of signers than 
that of the votes which he obtained. An additional in- 
struction is now given. 

We do not think that the altered opinion of a majority 
of the people of the congressional districts, should always 
be followed by the retirement of the members of con- 
gress on whom such changes may act. This would pro- 
duce much confusion, and cause a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble—and, perhaps, it may turn out that the pre- 
sent majority in the house of representatives would there- 
by be “ares considerably in the minority, by the elec- 
tions that have been had in Maryland, or that are about 
to happen in Wew Jersey, Ohio aud New York, &e. but 
Mr. McKim’s is a special case, he having been specially 
instructed, 

The following paragraphs are copied from the “Globe.” 
Such as believe that the editor, and those whose ‘torgan” 
he is, are truly honest in the lusty proclamations that they 
send forth with respect to the circulation of bank notes— 
had better sell out their bank stock forthwith, as well as 
refuse to hold the notes of a large majority of the state 
banks; but it is most probable that the chiefs of these al- 
luded to are well informed that such stuff is manufac- 
tured only for a temporary effect, to gull the stupid, and 
carry out the miserable humbuggery about gold—for no 
thinking business man can regard such things as practi- 
cable unless after a long period of years, and under ex- 
ceedingly altered circumstances, except in the utter beg- 
gary of the productive classes of the people. 

‘*The issue of sinall notes is an abuse of the banking power. 
{t is done upon a calculation of getting something for nothing— 
of gaining out of the community, the amount of small notes 
which may be lost or destroyed. This is a dishonest calculation, 
and ought not to be tolerated. 

‘Its pestilential issues should be stopped, and must be stopped; 
otherwise the gold bill, and the foreign silver bills, those glo- 
rious trophies of the Jackson administration, have been passed 
in vain! Six hundred local banks are no’y issuing paper mo- 
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ney; a few of them limited to five dollars; but upwards of five 
hundred of them issuing as low as they please. Let each state 
take twenty dollars as its minimum, prohibiting the circulation 
of the notes of all other states under that amount, immediately, 


and the notes of its own banks, at a short period. 
* * « * * - * 


‘*All the world knows that a specie currency and a small paper 
currency, are totally incompatible; that they cannot live to- 
gether; and that the small paper will drive out gold and silver, 

* * x * * * w * 


“To the etate legislatures we should look in the first place, 
for the suppression of the small note currency; and the mini- 
mum of twenty dollars, should be the first mark aimed at. The 
federal administration can do a great deal by rejecting all noles 
under twenty dollars, from its receipts and payments. ”? 


Let Wew York open the ball! Let the legislature of 
that state commence the grand scheme of reform! We 
shall see—nous verrons!—aFrreRr the election. 

The ‘‘Globe’s” weekly statement of the operations of 
the mint, which ends on the 4th inst. shews a deposite 
of only 18,500 dollars in gold, [427,400 in the preceding 
week], and a coinage of 190,000 dollars, (including 
$25,500 in quarter eagles)—In the preceding week the 
coinage was $290,000. Remaining uncoined $814,900, 

These things shew a large abatement of the fever about 
gold: but the ** October elections” are just at hand, or al- 
ready over—and the wses of gold are much diminished! 

Many ‘‘yellow jackets” changed hands in Baltimore 
on Monday last. The whigs won much golti—and some 
of it, perhaps, of persons to whom it had been confided 
only to jingle and shew. We hear of some queer cases 
of this sort. 


The French chambers adjourned without taking up the 
subject of indemnity for spoliations, as agreed upon in 
the treaty between France and the United States—and on 
the faith of which the dishonored bill was drawn at the 
treasury and sold to the bank. The king, it is believed, 
was friendly to an appropriation to meet the payment 
stipulated—but it is given out to be understood, that our 
own imprudent vaunting, and premature publication of 
the correspondence, Xc. ruffled the temper of the cham- 
bers, or caused them to pass over the whole matter in 
silence. Indeed, it appears that the ministry would not 
agree to consider the treaty of 1851, being totally op- 
posed to its fulfilment. This is an unfortunate position; 
and will be a subject of much interest at the ensuing ses- 
sion of congress. The French chambers claim the right 
of taking care of the public money! There is a report 
that Mr. Livingston wishes to return to the U, States, 
in a belief that he cannot render any essential services at 
Paris. 

Weare not of those who adimire certain of the political 
opinions of Mr. Calhoun, though eutertaining a high 
personal regard for that gentleman, and rendering ho- 
mage to his talents as a statesman, and his worth as an 
individual; but were alarmed at seeing the following ter- 
rible toast, drunk at a dinner lately given to Mr. Wayne, 
one of the members of congress from Georgia— 

“By capt. Wm. Hughes—John C, Calhoun: Having a heart 
as black as the shades of Erebus, he has propagated and disse- 
minated doctrines destructive of our liberty, prosperity and 
happiness. When he dies, may his name be blotted out from 
the memory of man, and eternally buried in the Tartarean vor- 
tex of oblivion: and for the loss of whom, may his followers 
mourn, wail, weep, lament, cry and howl, until they become idi- 
ots; then, destitute of reason and instinct, graze among the 


beasts of the field all their days, as a memento of their folly and 
disgrace.’’ 


A furious handbill has been published and posted at 
yarious grog-shops and other publie places, in Philadel- 
phia, charging a ‘*Cormorant monopoly,” that is, the 
bank, with having “threatened with DETHRONEMENT (the 
president of the United States.” 

This must have been written by a transported patriot, 
a worthy fellow laborer of a richly ‘*rewarded” one lo- 
cated at or near Cincinnati—some one who 

‘Left his country for his country’s good.”’ 

A native American could not have uttered such a thing. 

The Boston Gazette states that the destination of the 
frigate Potomac has been altered, and that instead of g0- 
ing to the Mediterranean, she will go to the Fejee Is- 
lands, to look after the piratical scoundrels who have 
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recently insulted, and murdered a portion of the erews 
of two American merchantmen. 

A vessel of much less foree, we should suppose, would 
prove competent to this purpose—but the shew of great 
power may be useful, even if not used, against the bar- 
barians. 

It is stated in the Louisiana Advertiser of the 10th ult. 
that ‘*yesterday the Creole, of the rail road, being ready 
to start for the city, with several cars attached, having 
been left by the engineer for a few momeuts, started 
backwards with full steam, and safely deposited itself aud 
cars in twelve feet water at the end of the whart.”’ 

The following is a vivid account of some of the disas- 
ters that happened to a vessel on her passage from Los- 
ton to Valparaiso—addressed to her owners: 

Valparaiso, June 5, 1°34. 

Gentlemen: After a long and very unfortunate passage of 125 
days, | have, through God’s mercy, been permitted to arrive 
here in safety, but with the good brig Mary Dacre very much 
shattered, for since I last wrote you we have been torn to pieces 
by lightuing, the particulars of which are as follows:—On the 
25th of March, while in tatitude or betwixt the latitude 41 and 
42, 5. and lon. between 51 and 52, W. we had a most gloomy, 
stormy night, with much forked lightning. At6 o’clock in the 
morning, the lightuing struck our main top-gallant mast head, 
stove that into spluters, descended down the top-mast between 
the eyes of the lower rigging and mast to the deck, Whete it ex 
ploded with a most tremendous report—it ripped up the deck 
amid stips, the partners and comings of the mast, and went 
iuto the hold, where the clectric fluid separated again, one part 
dying aft through the cabin door, staving every thing in pieces 
iu its Course, but the other most fatal ball passed out through 
the brig’s side, close to the waté&#s edge, starting off all the 
bends amid-ships, and a great quantity of the copper, leaving 
the brig On fire inside, and filled with sulphuric smoke. Who 
can attempt to describe the appearance of things upon deck. If 
I was to write forever, | could not give you any idea of it—there 
was a total wreck over head, the ship on fire below, and said to 
be sinking; however, we did not despair, but used every exer- 
tion, and soon succeeded in extinguishing the fire before it bad 
done much damage. Buthad it taken the 10 bbls. of alcohol, 
which it went within three inches of, we should all have been 
launched into eternity before we had time to make our peace 
with God or man. A great quantity of water went into the hole 
before we could get the rent stopped, for we had to atop the hole 
out side as well as we could, just to keep her from sinking—in 
doing which, we stove our surf boats, but you may depend we 
were not idle during the whole of that day till we cleared the 
wreck, and secured the main mast so that we could carry a 
whole main top-sail in light wind. 

The letter then proceeds to state the difficulties en- 
countered in consequence of the damages stated, &c. 

The boiler at the Eagle cotton factory, at Pittsburgh, 
exploded a few days ago, with dreadful effect. TTwo 
men were killed, three boys missing, and three young 
women badly injured. The building and machinery is a 
mass of ruins. This disaster happened an hour earlier 
than that at which the hands were accustomed to be at 
work—had it happened an hour later, very many other 
individuals must have been killed or wounded. 


A black man having married a white woman at Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, and a large inob having collected in 
the night of the 2d instant a general attack v ar made on 
the colored population, and several houses, \.1th their 
contents,’ nearly destroyed, and some of their inmates 
inuch injured. The land of Penn seems materially to 
have been changed in the character of its people, within 
afew years past. 


ied 


The curse of heroism is upon Mexico. A large part 
of this once rich and prosperous and populous country, 
has been rendered nearly desolate by the rascal-doings 
of some hundred generals, contending for victory over 
oue another and a monopoly of the ‘‘spoils.”? It now 
appears, that general Santa Anna, late one of the loudest 
bawlers for liberty and now president of the miscalled re- 
public, is in the exercise of power which a constitutional 
king would not venture upon. He has rallied round him 
an army of priesis—a great army of leeches, shouting for 
the preservation of ‘tour holy religion” that they may 
fleece their Hocks!—and their miserable dupes, an iguo- 
rant people, bellow out, **down with the heretics!” 

The Mexicans banished, or killed off, the ‘‘gods,”’ as 
they called the natives of old Spain, at the beginning of 








their revolution—but have raised up for themselves new 
*‘eods” and strange “gods,” more desperately wicked than 
the old ones were. ‘The southern Americans have not yet 
gained any thing by revolution—nor will they, until civil 
officers, and the law, have preeedenee over military men 
and an established priesthood—the most unholy alliance 
that can be imagined against the rights of man. All the 
new states have declined in population and wealth—and 
productive regions have been turned into desert places, 
by long continued civil wars—the great question always 
being whether this tyrant or that tyrant should hold the 
dominion! 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

William W. Andrews to be consul for the isiand of Malta, in 
the place of Paul Eynaud. 

Obadiah Rich to be consul of Minorea and all the Balearic is- 
lands, in the place of George T’. Ladico. 

Adam Gordon to be attorney for the southern district of Flo- 
rida, in the place of Edward Chandler, resigned. 

Samuel Bell to be warshal for the western district of Louisi- 
ana, in the place of Patrick H. Overton, resigned. 

Department of stute, Oct. 8. 1834. 





A DILEMMA. 


The Missouri legislature is liberal in wpe | 
divorces, 


Ata late session 36 were lumped in asingle bill; an 
many of the parties divorced have since contracted new mar- 
riages. Meanwhile the legality of thus granting diverces hav- 
ing been brought before the supreme court of the state, that tri- 
bunal has decided against the act under which proceedings 
were instituted, as “unconstitutional, and therefore null and 
void.’ , 

What, under this decision, will be the positien of the parties 
who have contracted other marriages? We give the notice of 
the decision from the Salt River Journal. [N. ¥. Amer. 

Important decision. In the case of the state of Missouri, for 
the use of David Gentry and wife, against Jacob Fry and others, 
the hon. M. McGirk delivered the opinion of the court. The 
case wus this: Gentry and his wife were divorced by an act of 
the last legislature, in the same act in which thirty-six other 
persons were also divorced. Gentry sued Fry as the guardian 
of his wife, after the passage of the act, and Fry plead the act 
in bar of Gentry’s right to recover. ‘The question involved was 
the constitutionality of that act. The opinion of the court, de- 
claring the act unconstitutional and void, was delivered at great 
length. After the opinion had been read, the counsel for the 
defendants, being dissatisfied with the opinion, prayed for a re- 
hearing of the cause; which the court, from the great import- 
ance to the public of the question involved in the decision, 
granted, and set the cause for argument at the neat April term 
of the court. 

From the intimation of the court, of the light in which they 
now view this question, would it not be well for the legislature 
to refrain at their next session from passing acte of this charac- 
ter, until the question shall have been judicially determined? If 
these acts shall finally be held to be unconstitutional, the effect 
of the number of such acts passed by the legislature of this state, 
must be disadvantageously felt in the community. 


Mr. O’CoNNELL IN IRELAND. Mr. O’Connell and his family 
arrived at Dunmore east at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, by the Milford packet, and proceeded to Waterford at half 
past 6, accompanied by the crowds who had hastened from all 
quarters to welcome him on the news of his arrival, and who 
would bave drawn the carriage the whole way (eight miles) if 
permitted, but this Mr. O’Connell would notallow. The mul- 
titudes on foot and horseback then formed in procession, many 
carrying green bouglis after the carriage, which proceeded ata 
slow pace to Waterford, which they did not reach tili near 9 
o’clock. Crowds still continued to arrive along the line of pro- 
cession, and boufires were lit on the surrounding bills and at 
favorable stations as the earriage passed. The enthusiasm of 
the people was so great, that, not satisfied with this, they set 
tire to some furze hedges in the fields adjoining the line of 
match, amidst universal cheers. 

The effect of these fires in the shades of evening, which fell 
ere the procession reached Waterford, is described as singular- 
ly picturesque, when viewed fiom the city against a very dark 
sky in the back-ground. Some of the vessels in the river had 
their rigging hung with lamps, and the majority had on the news 
of his arrival at Dunmore hoisted their colors. Triumphai 
aiches and festoons were got up on the quays with incredible 
expedition, a large bonfire was lit at the foot of Barron-street, 
opposite to Cummon’s hotel, which had been prepared for Mr. 
O°’Connell, and nearly all the remaining population paraded 
the adjoining streets in expectation of his approach. On his ar- 
rival he instantly stepped up to the balcony, and proceeded to 
address the natives (frequentiv interrupted by cheers and laugh- 
ter at his humorous allusions to former incidents). as follows: 

“Fellow countrymen, (huzza) you seem as merry as if you 
were going to beat the Beresfords again. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) [tis a fine thing to toil for so brave and honest a people 
as the Irish. (Cheers.) They beat us, however, on the tithe 
question this time, but with the blessing of God, and the assist- 
ance of the people, I will beat them the next time. (Cheers, and 
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cries of “‘you will.”?) We will also have a rap at the rotten 
rations, and grind some of the fat ones belonging to them. 
fe rind them, grind them.’’) I suppose you know them all?— 
‘6We do, well.”’?) You have all heard something of repeal too? 
(Deafening cheers.) Well, I have only to tell you, that from 
all I have heard and seen, I am as thoroughgoing a repealer now 
as when I left Ireland. (Tremendous cheers.) Ge on quietly 
and peaceably, and don’t mind noticing such traitors as John 
Matthews Galway. (Groans and a cry of “Henry Winston 
Barron.’’) Oh ay! he’s not as bad as Galway. Whata Luttrel 
that Galway is!—but he’s bad enough. By the law, Harry’s no 
great things (laughter;) there might easily be got a better boy; 
80 at the next election we must send him to the right about, and 
small blame to us. (Cheers.) You must not expect me to 
make a long speech to night. I have been tossed about to-day 
for several hours on the seas, in some sort of a vessel with a 
chimney and a kettle of boiling water to set her a-going; and as 
I feel somewhat fatigued and in want of sleep, I am sure you 
will excuse me.’”? (Cheers.) 


A TEA story. The tea was destroyed in Boston on the 16th 
of December 1773. Soon after, a man who lived in Dorchester 
discovered a chest floating in a cove near the shore, and 
brought it out upon the land. On examining it, he found that 
one side of the chest had been broken in by a blow from an axe 
or some Other tool, but the lead that enclosed the tea, though 

ressed in, was not broken, and no water had reached the tea. 

e said nothing to others, but at night conveyed the prize to 
his house undiscovered. His wife loved tea, and he did not 
dislike it, and they rejoiced in the prospect of a full supply for 
along time. But to secrete it where it might escape observa- 
tion and research was a matter of some difficulty. ‘bey finally 
concluded to empty it into the ticking of an under-bed, and 
place that below a bed that was not used, where it would so 
much resemble a common under-bed filled with straw or chaff 
that no one would suspect that it contained tea. This was 
done; the chest was burnt, the lead melted, and every thing 
succeeded to their minds. For some months they regaled 
themselves witli the delicious beverage without being disturb- 
ed. But the woman possessed a kind heart, and as tea had be- 
come a proscribed and scarce article, she could not think of 
having so much of a good thing without imparting some to her 
female neighbors and friends. At first she gave to a few of them 
small parcels of tea, and enjoined secrecy. If any one asked 
her where it came from, she gave a short reply —‘‘ask no ques- 
tions,’”’ or something similar. By degrees, her benevolence be- 
came more diffusive, and as some could not enjoy the favorite 
beverage at home on account of their watchful whig husbands, 
many were invited to her house and that was the place of re- 
sort for the tea drinkers. There in a retired room, they used to 
sip the exhilarating drink and chat and gossip with great glee. 
In the mean time, the sons of liberty had become more vigi- 
lant and vigorous in the war against tea and tea-drinkers. 
The frequent visits of women to this house exeited the atten- 
tion of some of the Dorchester whigs. Suspicions were enter- 
tained that these women were attracted like mother Eve, by 
‘forbidden fruit.”” Inquiries were made, but the secret was so 
well kept that at first no satisfactory information could be ob- 
tained. The tca drinkers became more cautious, but they 
were more narrowly watched. At length the whigs beeame 
satisfied that there was tea in that house, and a considerable 
number collected, and determined to make thorough work. 
They went to the house and by intimidating the inmates, or by 
their own searching, found out where the tea was deposited. 
They were enraged at the sight of the prohibited article, and 
concluded that the man was a traitorous tory, who deserved 
punishment. in those revolutionary days, the people some- 
times executed justice in asummary way. They brought ont 
the bed of tea and made a bon-fire, and then placing the man 
on a rail, carried him about with jokes, jeers and insults, but 
without inflicting any bodily injury, until they had meted out 
to him the correction which they considered due to his offence. 
They then set him down and returned to their homes. 

The preceding story may not be correct in every particular, 
but we believe it is substantially true. The Dorchester man 
himself (whose name we have) related the facets to a North- 
ampton man in the year 1783. ‘The latter is still living. 


[Hampshire Gaz. 


CHOLERA, &e. 

It is stated that between six and seven hundred slaves had 
died of cholera, on about 15 plantations on the Savannah river, 
and in a short time; but not many cases had happened in the 
city of Savannah. 

There were 36 deaths in Boston for the last week reported—6 
of consumption, 3 cholera infantum: 202 deaths in N. York for 
the last week, of which 48 were by cholera: in Philadelphia 
185—adults 118, children 67—of these 29 of cholera: in Balti- 
more 42, of which 17 were colored persons, 9 of consumption, 
and 17 under 5 years old. 

No cases of cholera have appeared in Philadelphia for several 
days; but a good many villages in Ohio are still suffering with 
that disease. 

Late advices from Elsinore state that great alarm exists in 
Sweden, in consequence of the breaking out ofthe cholera. In 
Gottenburg its ravages were very extensive. Upwards of 600 
persons had died of it. It had also been very fatal in several 
villages on the shores of the Cattcgat. 
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The average vote of the Jackson candidates m 3832, 4,576 
The average vote of the Anti-Jackson do. 4,072 
Jaekson majority 
Average whig vote of 1834 5,595 
do. Jackson do. 5,281 
Whig majority 1834 3t4 
Jackson do. 1832 504 
Whig gain 818 
The average vote of the Juckson party m 1832 4,576 
The average vote of the Anti-Jaekson do. 4,972 
Whole average number votes of 1832 8,648 
The average whig vote of 1834 5,595 
do. Jackson do. 5,281 
Whole average vote of 1834 10,876 
do. do. do. 1832 8,648 
Apparent increase 2,228 
Jackson average vote in 1834 5,281 
do. do. do 182 4,576 
Apparent increase 705 
Whig average vote in 1834 5,595 
do. do. do. 182 4,072 
Apparent increase 3,523 


The preceding does not absolutely shew the real amount of 
the votes taken in 1832 or 1834, because of a few “split”’ tickets 
at both elections—making the apparent sums of the votes a 
hundred or two less than the real aggregates; but for all pur- 
poses of comparison may be taken as sufficiently accurate. 


The October election of 1832 has been selected to be placed 
in contrast with that of 1834, for delegates to the general assem- 
bly in both cases, as the most sure test that could be offered, 
An increased aggregate vote of 2,227, in two years, will appear 
extraordinary, being an advance of about one-fourth, This, 
however, may be accounted for ip the increased zeal of both 
parties, the one to sustain itself in, and the other to obtain, the 
majority, and other reasons might be assigned for: the general 
increase; but it is not our custom to indulge m such things. It 
may be added, however, that the very large inerease of the whig 
vote was caused by the changed opinions of individuals, and 
the industry of the “‘young whigs,’’ who organized themselves, 
and acted with much power and effect at the recent election. 


HARFORD COUNTY. 


Whig. Jackson. 
Moores 1,086 Sutton 1,182 
Boyd 1,037 Johns 1,142 
Amos 942 Nelson 1,065 
Bond 457 Maulsby 917 
Williams 656 Dorsey 186 


The same result as last year. One whig member probably 


lost by having Ave candidates on that side, inthe present. In 
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1833 the highest on the Jackson ticket had 1,210 votes—the 


highest on tee whig 1,169. 
KENT COUNTY. 





Ricard 572 Miller 505 
Gale 572 Hurtt 468 
Kirby 525 Brown 480 
Welsh 554 Hindman 475 


Two Jackson men fast year. 
highest Jackson 523, lowest 442. 
CITY OF ANNAPOLIS. 
Brewer 169 Harwood 135 
Wells 164 Grammer 133 
Last year one Jackson member was elected, receiving 144 
votes, the whig candidates having 148 and 137, respectively. 
CECIL COUNTY. 


Highest whig 531, lowest 480; 


Edward Wilson 1,109 Wm. C. Scott 1,132 
Maxwell 1,093 L. D. Moland 1,157 
Roman 1,055 B. F. Bussey 1,120 
Bryan 1,040 Jos. Harlan 1,136 


ame as last year. This county has always been Jackson, 

and by so large a majority as sometimes to etect the ticket 

without opposition. The preceding shews a close vote and a 

fullone. Last year the highest Jackson vote was for one of 
the delegates 1,265—for the lowest 1,165. 
FREDERICK COUNTY. 


Roberts 3,490 Unkefer 3,089 
Annan 3,447 Getzendanner 3,087 
Brengle 3,426 Harritt 3,074 
Duvall 3,420 Gifford 3,048 
Last io all the members were Jackson, by an average ma- 
jority of about 450—now by a majority of 370 the other way. 
DORCHESTER COUNTY. 
Wm. J. Ford 1,077 Sam’. Pattison 695 
Jos. Nicols 1,088 Robt. Griffith 710 
Levin Richardson 1,046 Richard Pattison 705 
J. B. Creighton 1,022 


Same as last year as to the delegates, (except that one of 
them ‘‘bolted’’), but the whig vote much increased. 
PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY. 


Garrett 839 Scott 636 
Pratt 865 Day 638 
Worthington 849 Edelin 610 
Key 841 Somerville 610 


Two Jackson delegates last year. We have not the particu- 
far returns. 


CALVERT COUNTY. 


John Beckett 476 I. A. Whittington 24 
James Kent 484 
Uriah Lavalle 440 
Samuet Turner 415 
John P. Waiies 318 


Last year 2 Jackson men and2whigs. Highest Jackson vote 
447—highest whig 377. Lowest Jackson elected 397—lowest 
whig elected 366. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


Harding 846 Dorsey 674 
Gaither 841 Adamson 653 
Gittings 829 Thomson 225 
Trundle 809 
Carter 601 
Jones 394 


The representation the same as last year. The whig force 
in the present divided by having siz candidutes—but the defeat- 
ed ones are called “‘coalition.”’ 

BALTIMORE COUNTY. 


Price 1,424 Ely 2,402 
Carrot 1,316 Wyse 2,196 
Trimble 1,219 Orrick 2,269 
Shower 2,185 
Stansbury 986 


The delegation the same as last year, when there was no par- 
ty opposition. The majority is not so large as it used to be. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


Weast 1.829 Wharton 1,837 
Kershner 1,907 Wason 1,818 
Welty 1,861 Holmaa 1,761 
Merrick 1,808 Hays 1,752 


Three whigs and one Jackson elected—last year all Jackson, 
without any regular opposition. 
TALBOT COUNTY. 


Dudley 668 Martin 572 
Bruff 655 Colson 567 
Hambleton 666 Thomas 555 
Muallikina 631 Horney 556 


Last year 2 whigs and 2 Jackson, by very close votes. 
WORCESTER COUNTY. 


Gillis 1,210 Whitelock 1,086 
Hearn 1,183 Selby 1,074 
Bevans 1,167 Purnell 1,056 
Williams 1,156 Smith 1,041 


All Jackson last year—we have not the particular returns. 
SOMERSETT COUNTY. 


J. 8. Cottman 1,100 L.D. Teakle 809 
J.D. Jones 925 L. W. Hyland 414 
M. Dashiel 893 W. T. Fountain 272 
Thomas Robinson 764 E.C. Johnson 266 


Three whigs, 1 qualified Jackson man—last year 2 whigs, and 
2 Jackson. 








CAROLINE COUNTY, 


Burchenal 669 Keene 563 
Carter 666 Rich 526 
Turner 657 Thawley 529 


Hardeastle 615 Driver 502 
Last year 3 whigs and 1 Jackson, by close voting—the ave 
majority of the three whigs elected being then only about 30 
votes. 
ANNE ARUNDEL. 


Hood 1,136 Dorsey 919 
Kent 1,136 Duvall 897 
Iglehart 1,122 Linthicum 888 
Ridgely 1,676 Franklin 825 
Hammond 255 

Allen 


The two last called “‘independent’’—that is of the nomina- 
tion. Last year all four Jackson—the highest by a majority of 
202; the lowest of the elected 859 against 714, the highest on the 
whig ticket. 

CHARLES COUNTY. 


Hughes 720 Willis 481 
Merrick 714 Mitchel 449 
Carpenter 658 Digges, 418 
Dulaney 655 
Matthews, (indep.) 482 


Result the same as last year. 
ST. MARY’S COUNTY. 


Blackstone 658 No Jackson opposition. 
Sothoron 603 
Dorsey 502 
Fowler 421 
Dunkenson 405 
Barber 387 
Heard 321 


ALLEGHANY COUNTY. 
The particular returns are not in—but the result is 3 whigs, 1 
Jackson. 
QUEEN ANNE. 
We have not the returns, but four Jackson men are eleeted. 
Last year 3 Jackson, 1 whig. 
RECAPITULATION. 


1834. 

Counties. Whig. Jackson. 
Alleghany ....05.++++.3 
Washington ...... coood 
Frederick .......+++0.: 4 
Montgomery...... ocec4 
Prince George’s....... 
Calvert...ccccccceeees 
Charles. ..cccccccccees 
he. PERNT Be ccccadceees 
Anne Arundel......... 
Annapolis city...... oe 
Baltimore Citv........ 
Baltimore county...... 


1833. 


Whig. Jackson, 


Harford......«:; epeve 
in. chesumbaes 6 


Talbot..... 
CeRMBccnccccecscese 
Dorchester............ 
Somerset...... Sveseece 
Worcester...ceccceses 
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We have the results of the elections of judges of elec- 
tion in Philadelphia and the parts adjacent, and at Pitts- 
burgh, and some other places—which shall be briefly 
noticed. The general election in Pennsylvania takes 
place on Tuesday next. 

In Philadelphia the general whig majority shewn is 
more than 2,000—but the returns for one of the wards is 
not given, and in another only the votes of the whigs, on 
account of some very serious riots and violent proceed- 
ings that happened. The real majority of that party, at 
the election of the judges, was somewhere about 1,500— 
but in the county of Philadelphia the aggregate Jackson 
majority in Mr. Sutherland’s congressional district is 
stated to have been 1,166, and in col. Watmough’s 1,185 
—in the latter the returns of one ward are not given— 
because of certain irregularities, Such returns do not 
always indicate the results of the regular elections. 

The public peace of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia was exceedingly disturbed. Several general battles 
appear to have taken place, and, at Locust ward, a young 





*Both elected as *‘working men,’’? and without reference to 
mere party measures. As one of these voted for the whig coun- 
cil, and the other always voted with the Jackson party, we have 
thought they might be designated as divided. 

¢The gentleman elected, Mr. Teackle, does not profess him- 
self to be a full Jackson man. 
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man, named William Perry, was stabbed and killed.* 
The statements of facts concerning this unhappy affair, 
are at utter variance: each party charges the other with 
offences committed, and each claims the deceased to have 
belonged to its side; but his death appears rather the re- 
sult of a personal quarrel than a party affair. It seems 
absolutely necessary that strong measures should be taken 
to guard the public peace at the ensuing election, in both 
city and county. 

Though the aggregate majorities are as above stated, the 
Jacksonians have obtained their candidates for judges in 
2 of the 15 wards of the city; and the whigs 3 out of the 
9 townships in Mr. Sutherland’s district, and 6 or 7 out 
of the 21 wards or townships in col. Watmough’s. 

The whigs have beaten their opponents in three of the 
four wards of the city of Pittsburgh, also at the precinets 
of Lawrenceville and Allegheny town. In the other ward 
of the city, the anti-masonic candidate was elected—the 
Jackson party not obtaining one judge in Pittsburgh, or 
its precincts. The aggregates of the votes of the parties 


in the city (proper) stood thus—whigs 481, anti-masons 
367, Jacksonians 444, 


The following is a copy of the letter in which the ho- 
nored writer declined a competition for the gubernatorial 
chair of Vermont, before the legislature of the state— 
Middlebury, September 19, 1834. 
Solomon Foot, esq. 

Dear sir: When I last saw you at this place previous 
to Freemen’s meeting, I remarked to you, that in ease 
there should be no choice of governor by the people, | 
should not be willing to be a candidate for that office in 
the legislature. ‘There were several reasons for permit- 
ting my name to remain on the ticket for state officers 
that was presented to the people that would have no ap- 
plication to an election by the legislature. It was desir- 
able at our annual election, that a full expression of the 
sentiments of the people, on the leading measures of the 
government, should be obtained. 
the freemen, opposed to these measures, an opportunity 
to express their opinions through the ballot boxes, with- 
out the necessity of expressing, at the same, on another 
exciting subject, opinions they did not entertain, was one 
principal reason tor presenting to the freemen a third 
ticket for state officers. So far as concerns this reason, 
the object has been attained. 


Most of the considerations connected with this subject 
furnish reasons that, in my mind, are conclusive against 
7 being a candidate in the legislature for the office for 
which my name was placed on the ticket and submitted 
to the freemen. 


I observe that in many of the newspapers, the opinion 


is expressed that there has been no choice of several of 


the principal state officers. If it is ascertained, that the 
election of governor will devolve on the legislature, I 
think it is proper that my declining to be a candidate for 


that office, should be known before the legislature con- 
venes, 





*The mayor of Philadelphia has offered a reward of $500 for 
the apprehension of his murderer. 

The inquest of the coroner elicited the following facta: 

At an inquest held by me, at the house of Sarah Perry, No. 
143 Locust street, on the body ef William Perry, it appeared in 
evidence, that the deceased was of sober and peaceable habits 
—was never known by his most intimate friends to have had 
any quarrel or enmity between himself and others, either of a 
private or political nature—that himself and his friends were 
not in any crowd at the time he received the wound, but were 
quiet apectators of an affray which occurred at the corner of 
Twelfth and Locust streets, on the opposite side of the street— 
that suddenly there was a running of persons from the place of 
riot ie different directions—that some one of these persons stab- 
bed William Perry in his flight so suddenly, and escaped with 
so great celerity, as to entirely elude the observations of the 
young man who was engaged in conversing with the deceased, 
whose first notice of the attack was from the deceased exclaim- 
ing, “I am struck.”?> On an examination of the body by doctors 
Huston and Zantzinger, it appeared that some sharp pointed in- 
strument had entered the forepart of the thigh wounding the 

reat artery, and extending to the lower part of the abdomen. 

he above particulars are published under a sense of duty, and 
that a true knowledge of the case may have a tendency to pre- 
vent the ill effects of misrepresentation upon the public mind, 
already much excited as reepeets this horrible outrage. 


Joun DICKERSON, coroner. 
October 4th, 1834. 


To give a portion of 


7 


I have addressed you on the subject, for the purpose of 
enabling you to make my views and wishes known in such 
a way as you may think proper. With great respect, 
your friend and obedient servant. Horatio Stymour. 

A great democratic mecting was held at Tammany 
Hall, New York, on the evening of the 29th ult. Pre- 
served Fish, president, with about fifty viee presidents, 
and many secretaries. The papers of this party say that 
from eight to ten thousand persons were preseut, at the 
Hall or in the Park. The object of this meeting was to 
consider the resolution passed at the Masonic Hall on the 
19th ult. with relation to a closing of the stores at the en- 
suing election, which the resolutions passed at this meet- 
ing decidedly disapprove, while they are earnest in re- 
commending a preservation of the public peace—saying, 
**That the democratic republican party, as the friends of 
good order, and a free unobstructed exercise of the right 
of suffrage, will show, in the approaching contest, an ex- 
ample of moderation which, if imitated by the opposite 
party, will insure the peace and tranquillity of the city.” 

The contest in the city and state of New York will be 
a most severe, and, probably, a very close one. Both par- 
ties ‘‘go” for success, with extraordinary animation. 

There was another great meeting of the young men at 
the Masonic Hall, in New York, on the 7th inst. to re- 
ceive the report of their delegates to the convention at 
Syracuse. <A very large number wag present—many ar- 
dent resolutions were passed and speeches delivered. 
Among the speakers was Mr. Dunlop, of Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, who happened to be In New York, and was 
called on to address the meeting. 

An election was held last Monday, in Connecticut, to 
choose three representatives for the present congress in 
the place of Messrs. Foot, Huntington and Ellsworth, 
resigned. We have not yet received the partienlars— 
but the whig candidates are, as usual, elected; thongh 
some fears were expressed that the votes to be given at 
the extra election would be small, [as it is] on the part 
of those who hold the large party-majority of them. 


Illegal votes are much spoken of at Philadelphia. It is 
required that voters shall have paid a tax that was asses- 
sed at least six months previous to the election, &e. un- 
less between the ages of 21 and 22, being the sons of per- 
sons qualified to vote. How then are illegal voters ma- 
nufactured in Pennsylvania, as we must suppose that they 
are? 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 31st August and Liverpool to the \st 
September, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Letters from the United States had been received connter- 
manding all the unexecnted orders for the shipment of gold to 
this country. The previous large demands for gold, however, 
had caused the bank to curtail its issues, and money, in conse- 
quence, had become rather scarce. 

The Camelion, a very large revenue cutter was run down off 
the Downs on the morning of the 27th August. Most of the 
men in the cutter were asleep; all who were below, twenty- 
nine in number, were drowned. It was broad-day light, and 
the frigate must have had the cutter in full sight for seven miles. 
The commander of the frigate had been put under arrest and 
wonld be tried by a court martial. 

Mr. O’Connell was stirring up excitement in Treland. Ue 
had addressed a letter to the Irish people, in which he denoun- 
ces the Orangemen as a party, though he is willing to receive 
individual receders from that body: *“‘he is now and forever con- 
vinced that Orangeism must be put down, without hope and 
without redemption.”? He proclaims ‘‘perpetual and unremit- 
ting opposition”’ and, ‘in that opposition,’? he says, **the pre- 
sent ministry must join.?? As a means of effectuating his ob- 
ject, he recommends the organization thronghout Ireland of 
“T,iberal Clubs’’—the purposes of which, he thus summarily 
explains: 

**[ propose, then, that there shall be formed in each county, 
city and large town in Ireland, ‘ta Liberal Club,” principally 
for the following purposes: 

Ist. To suppress agrarian crimes and outrages. 

2d. To suppress, by legal means, and to punish by due course 
of iaw, the members of Orange lodges, and all other Orange 
criminals. 

3d. To procure by legal and constitutional means, the total! 
extinction of tithes, in nature, as well as name. 

4th. To attend to the elective franchise throughout Ireland, 
so as to] secure the retarn to parliament of friends of Treland. 


5th. To advance and secure the restoration of a domestic !e- 
gislature to [reland.’’ 





Riots had occurred at Chatham, England, and in several parté 
ef Ireland. The cholera was on the decrease in Dublin. 
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The crops in England and Ireland are represented to have 
come in well. 

SPAIN. 

There had not been any dé®isive battle between the forces of 
the queen and those of Don Carlos, though several skirmishes 
had taken place, in wihch the former had been successful. A 
letter from Bayonne, of the date of the 25th August, gives a re- 

rt of a terrible batttle which is stated to have taken place on 
the 22d, on the borders of the sea near Liguietio, between the 
principal columns of the army of gen. Rodil and E! Pastor and 
Carlists of Biscay—in which the latter lost 2,000 men—500 
throwing themselves into the sea, (with several priests), rather 
than surrender. There is also a report thatthe Carlists were 
victorious. 

Four thousand of those foreign troops who contributed so 
largely to the success of Don Pedro in Portugal, are expected in 
Spain. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don Pedro opened the session of the Portuguese cortes, in 
Lisbon on the 14th August, on which occasion he delivered a 
long speech, which is laid off for record. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

Hostilities between these two powers had recommenced, and 
a report of the death of Ibrahim pacha was very prevalent at 
Constantinople, but found to be untrue. He was stated to have 
been defeated by the insurgents from Napiooz, and to have 
taken refuge, with a few hundred men, in a small fortress, 
which had been carried, and he put to death in a most cruel 
manner. The belief of the death of this celebrated Egyptian 
commander induced the sultan to push on reinforcements to 
Reschid Mehemet Pasha, at Sivas; and, with a view of strength- 
ening his son, Ibrahim Pacha, the governor of Egypt, had tand- 
ed in that country, and completed his arrangements for a new 
campaign. Thas both parties are in the field armed and ready 
for battle. The reis effendi had issued a circular to the differ- 
ent embassies at Constantinople, acquainting them with the re- 
solution the porte had adopted of taking coercive measures 
against Mehemet Ali. His motives for so doing are these: his 
refusal to pay the tribute stipulated fur by the treaty of Kiou- 
tayah—his refusal to evacuate the districts of Oursa and Rana, 
which he had taken possession of without the sultan’s consent, 
and lastly, the obligation of the sultan, to yield to the solicita- 
tions of the people of Syria to protect them from the oppres- 
sions of lbrahim. 

LATER. 

Advices to the 6th September, inclusive, have been received 
from London. Marshal Gerrard, the president of the French 
council, was extremely ill. 

Don Pedro had been chosen regent of Portugal by an almost 
unanimous vote of the cortes; and the marriage of his daughter, 
the queen, was under consideration. 

Madrid was in @ more healthy state, and enjoyed perfect 
tranquillity. 

Donna Francisca Teresa, the wife of Don Carlos, died at 
Portsmouth, England, on the 4th Sept. aged 36 years. 

By the returns it appears that the average amount of bullion 
én the hands of the bank was £8,272,000, being only £296,000 
less than at the date of the last returns: and it does not appear 
that the circulation had been diminished. 

The four columns of the Spanish army, which were in pursuit 
of the rebel command of gen. Zumalacarreguy, consist of up- 
wards of 16,000 men. A report, however, prevailed, that in 
three several engagements the queen’s troops had been worst- 
ed, and that in one their lors was between 4 and 500 men. 

In a rencontre near Eybar, between the Chappels Gorris and 
Carlists of Biscay, upwards of 200 men were killed. 

EDUCATION CONVENTIONS. 
COUNTY LYCEUMS. 

In about one-tenth of the eleven hundred counties in 
eur union, lyccums are in successful operation. In many 
they have completely changed the character of schools, 
and provided many other means of diffusing knowledge. 
These have been organized by education conventions as- 
sembled for the purpose. When county lyceums shall 
have been organized, one of their standing arrangements 
will be to call quarter conventions of the friends of edu- 
cation, generally, to adopt measures in which all can co- 


operate in promoting an object of deep and common ip- 
terest. 


Art. 3. Any person may be a member of the lyceum, 


by subseribing this constitution, paying fifty cents on en- 


trance and twenty-five cents quarterly afterwards. Chil- 

dren may be members by paying one dime on entrance, 

and one cent a week afterwards. Stock may be formed 

and divided into shares of ten dollars each; the stock- 

holders will vote according to their number of shares, in 

all questions relating to the property of the lyceum. 

Art. 4. The money collected from memberships, 

shares, donations or otherwise, shall be appropriated to 

books, apparatus, instruction, erecting, or otherwise pro- 

curing buildings, and to other facilities for aecomplish- 

ing the objects of the lyceum. 

Art, 5. The lyceum may have branches in towns, vil- 

lages and neighborhoods, as individuals are disposed to 

form them, on the conditions expressed in the third arti- 

cle of this constitution. 

Art. 6. The books, apparatus, specimens of minerals, 

plants, &e. may be divided among the several branches 
of the lyceum, according to the money or other articles 
severally contributed by them. The above named arti- 

cles shall be returned once in three months to a common 
deposite, and a new distribution made. 

Art. 7. The officers of the lyceum shall be a president, 
three vice presidents, a treasurer, a corresponding and a 
recording secretary, and five curators, to be appointed by 
ballot, on the first Wednesday of September, annually. 
Art. 8. The curators will be the executive committee 
and general agents of the lyceum. ‘The other officers 
shall perform the duties usually implied in their respec- 
tive offices. 

Art. 9. It shall be the immediate duty of the curators, 
to ascertain what number of children in the county are 
destitute of instruction: and as soon as practicable, to 
provide some means by which every child may be taught, 
either by a daily, weekly or semi-monthly school, and 
to encourage well qualified teachers to take charge of the 
same. 

Art. 10. By the joint efforts of the corresponding se- 
cretary and curators, a correspondence, and exchanges in 
specimens of nature and art, shall be instituted, and a 
sabinet or museum commenced. 

rt. 11. Manual labor schools shall be a subject of im- 
mediate inquiry, and as soon as practicable, measures 
adopted to establish one in our county, to be under the 
patronage and direction of this lyceum. 

Irt. 12. This constitution may be altered or amended 
by a majority of two-thirds present at any regular meet- 
ing. 

When a lyceum is organized according to the above 
articles, any other step ean be taken and measures adopt- 
ed, which may be thought advisable. But, whatever may 
be the plan of operations, the measures for carrying on 
those operations, or the preliminary steps to commence 
them, the first great object to be aimed at in all cases, is, 
to bring within the pale of instruction EVERY CHILD. 
Until that is done, our republic is not safe. If it is long 
neglected, our republic must go the way of all other re- 
publics that have risen and fallen upon our globe. 

As it is impossible, in the nature of things, to bring 
every child in our infant, but wide spread republic, into 
a daily school, the plan of circuit schools, six, or possibly 
twelve, of which might be in charge of one teacher, is 
the only one which appears at all feasible in the present 
state of our country. That is not only feasible, but ca- 
— of producing mighty results, in the diffusion of 

nowledge, and in promoting the general prosperity of 
our country. 


I hope, therefore, Mr. Editor, that the first step taken 

















To aid those conventions which may assemble, accord- 
ing to arrangements already made in many counties, on 
the fifth of November, the following articles, which have 
been adopted by similar societies in various parts of the 
country, are given: 

A CONSTITUTION OF A COUNTY LYCEUM. 

Article 1. This association shall be called the 
county lyceum. 

Ari. 2. The objects of the lyceum shall be the mutual 
improvement of its members, the promotion of schools, 
and the diffusion of knowledge through the county, and, 


by co-operating with similar societies, the advancement 


of education in all parts of the county. 





by the education conventions, which may assemble on the 
5th of November next, or at any other time, will be the 
organization of county lyceums; and the second, adopt- 
ing some preliminary measures, at least, for the estab- 
lishment of CIRCUIT SCHOOLS, for the benefit of such 
children as cannot have the advantage of daily instruc- 


tion. AN OBSERVER. 
9B Ot 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

In compliance with a suggestion from several of our readers, 
we annex the principal provisions of the act of the abolition of 
slavery throughont the British dominione: 

i. That al! persons, who, on the Ist of Auguet, 1834, shall 
have been registered as slaves, and shall appear on the registry 
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to be six years old and upwards, shall from that day become ap- 
prenticed laborers to the persons then entitied to their services 
as slaves. 

2. That all slaves brought into the United Kingdom with con- 
sent of their possessors, shall be absolutely free. 

3. That apprenticed Jaborers be divided into three classes, 
viz: predial, attached to the soil, and comprising ali slaves 
usually employed in agriculture, or in the manufacture of any 
colonial produce, or otherwise, upon lands not belonging to their 
owners; predial apprenticed Jaborers not attached to the soil, 
ang comprising all slaves usually employed in agriculture, or in 
the manufacture of colonial produce, or otherwise, upon lands, 
not belonging to their owners; non- predial apprenticed laborers, 
and comprising all apprenticed laborers not ineluded within 
either of the two preceding classes; but no person of the age of 
twelve years and upwards, shall by virtue of any act of assem- 
bly, ordinance, or order in council, be included in either of the 
said two classes of predial apprenticed laborers, unless for 
twelve callendar months at least next before this act, habitually 
ype in agriculture, or in the manufacture of colonial pro- 

uce. 

4and 5. That apprenticeship of all prxdial laborers not to 
continue beyond Ist of August, 1840; nor his hours of labor to 
exceed forty five in any one week; nur the apprenticeship of 
the non-predial laborers to continue beyond Ist of August, 1838. 

6. Before the apprenticeship is expired the laborer may be 
discharged at the voluntary act of his employer, but discharged 
laborers, fifty years old, or infirm, are to be supported. 

7. Apprenticed laborer may purchase his discharge, against 
the will of his employer, on an appraisement, to be regulated 
by such acts of asseinbly, ordinance, or orders in council, as 
thereinafter mentioned. 

8. Apprenticed laborers not removable from the colony.— 
Predial apprenticed laborers not removable from the plantation, 
except by consent of two special justices, which is not to be 
given till they have ascertained that the removal will not sepa- 
rate the members of families. 

9. Right to the services of apprenticed laborers to be trans- 
ferable property; but no laborer shall be separated from his wife 
and child. 

10. Employer to supply the Jaborer with such food, &c. as 
then required in the case of slaves; and where the pradial 
laborer shall be maintained by the cultivation of provision 
grounds, a proper quantity of ground, with leisure time, shall 
be set apart by the employer. 

11. Subject to the obligations imposed hereby, all slaves in 
the British colonies are emancipated, from the Ist of August, 


12. Children below the age of six, on the Ist of August, 1834, 
or born after that time to any female apprentice, if destitute, 
may be bound out by any special magistrate; but the appren- 
tice must be under ten years of age, and is only to be bound ull 
twenty one; and his employer must allow reasonable time and 
opportunity for his education and religious instruction. 

RUBBER FACTORY. 
To the editors of the National Intelligencer. 

Messrs. Gates & Seaton: During a late visit of business to 
the eastern states, I took an opportunity of examining some of 
the many public and private improvements made in various 
places, and as they all have reference to our comfort and con- 
venience, I would take the liberty, through your paper, of 
giving a brief account of them. 

The long known and valuable properties of the Caoutchouc, 
or India rubber, has occasioned many attempts to convert this 
gum into its original or fluid state, so as to enable it to be ap- 
plied as a coating to various surfaces, when its utility would be 
made more manifest; but the effort long proved unavailing, to 
any useful extent, until lately, when the fortunate discovery of 
a cheap solvent was made by , of Boston. The value of 
this discovery was duly appreciated by the citizens of that city, 
for a company was soon after formed to enter largely into the 
snanufacture of various articles coated with this gum, and when 
I visited the factory it was in full operation and extensively pa- 
tronised. 

‘*The rubber factory,’’ as it is called, is situated in Roxbury, 
a beautiful village about a mile from Boston, and embraces se- 
veral buildings. One of the proprietors, captain D » to 
whom I had a letter, was fortunately present, and kindly went 
through the whole establishment with me, except one room, 
which contained the secret of the mode of dissolving the gum 
elastic, only known to the inventor, who now has charge of the 
factory. He prudently reserves to himself the exclusive right 
of working up the ingredients, the secret being under seal and 
deposited in bank, in case of the inventor’s death. The first 
room we entered was the ladies’ shoe factory, where numbers 
of prunella shoes were making, without the use of either nee- 
die or thread, the tops, bottoms and-lining being all cemented 
together with the rubber. These shoes were of the handsom- 
est shape and warranted to be water proof. 

This improvement promises to be a valuable acqnisition to 
the ladies, as they suffer much by wearing shoes that are pervi- 
ous to water. I was informed that these shoes would last out 
three pair of the common prunella, and cost no more. The 
next room we entered was the garment factory, where we saw 
a number of girls cutting out various garments, coats, jackets, 
pantaloons, &c. and putting them together without needle or 
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nent cement to the seams. Others were making an article 
which will be very acceptable to mothers and nurses, namely, 
water-proof aprons, some of them handsomely ornamented 
around the borders, and with pockets. 

The third room we visited was filled with men’s garments: 
coats, pantaloons, overcouts, caps, capes, bife preservers, and 
many other articles, all finished and ready for sale. Here per- 
sons may fit themselves with complete suits of water-proof 
clothes: the sportsman will find here the means to enable him 
to wade through water and mud without fear of getting wet; the 
weather beaten mariner, the watchman, coachman, fisherman, 
may now bid defiance to wet or cold if ensconced in these wa- 
ter- proof robes; and shipwrecked sailors, and others, cast upon 
the mighty deep, if girt with these life preservers, may ride se- 
cure upon the mountain wave; and if clad, also, with water- 
proof garments be doubly secure. When Mr. Durant, the cele- 
brated zronaut descended in Boston bay, he took the precan- 
tion of girding himself with one of these life preservers, and to 
this, he said, he owed his safety when he fell into the water. 

Several ot the steamboats are furnished with those tife pre- 
servers, and they serve the additional purpose of a pillow to lay 
the head on, as they may be folded. They are made to buckle 
round the waist, being previously inflated, and as they are air, 
as well as water-proof, they remain in this state as Jong as you 
wish. 

This is a most valuable article for our public ships, packets, 
steamboats and other vessels to possess, in case of shipwreck; 
as by this means many a valuable life might be saved, which 
otherwise would be lost. 

In one of the buildings, up stairs, we found them manufac- 
turing hose for fire engines; small pipes for conducting water 
above ground, traces for carriages, kc. This hose is made of 
stout duck, coated with the rubber, and cemented with the 
same; so that neither needle or thread are used. It may be 
made of any strength, as you can treble the thickness of the 
duck. It promises to supersede the leather hose, being consi- 
dered more pliable, perfectly water tight, and not so apt to be 
injured by being trodden upon. I[ could not but admire the in- 
genuity of the contrivance of a substitute for the roller to pre- 
serve the rotundity of the small pipe, namely, by pumping cir 
into the cavity as they proceeded, so as to keep it expanded. 
These pipes being made of several thicknesses of duck, remain 
ofa cylindrical shape after being finished. 

It is impossible to say to what useful purposes this elastic 
gum will be applied; it has opened a new era in the arts of life, 
and from its pliant nature it must, in many cases, be substitut- 
ed for leather. Foall who are exposed to wet or cold it proves 
a safeguard, and its economy is equal to its utility, for at this 
factory a person may clothe himself in a suit of water proof 
garments, of a handsome exterior appearance, fur the small 
sum of eleven dollars. R. M. 

October 2, 1834. 


FOREFATHERS’ ROCK.* 

The annexed extract is from the Democrat, giving the parti- 
culars of the manner in which the citizens of Plymouth, Mass. 
celebrated the 4th of July in that place: 

The day was celebrated in a manner altogether unique. It 
is doubtless familiar to most of our readers that in 1774 an at- 
tempt was made to raise the rock to the surface of the ground, 
it having been nearly covered by building the wharf at the head 
of which it lies. The attempt was unsuccessful. A portion of 
the rock weighing about four tons, was, however, by some 
means, we believe accidentally, detached. ‘This fragment 
was dragged to Town Square, and placed in the vicinity of the 
liberty pole. It remained in the square up to the 4th inst. sub- 
ject to the continued encroachments of a refined Elgin Vanda- 
lism, being exposed to indignities at the hand of almost every 
sojourner, stout enough to wield a sledge hammer. It had al- 
ready lost much of its ‘original greatness”? and was in a fair 
way to be “‘ruined,’? when the town in a lucky moment voted 
to transfer the charge of it to the Pilgrim society. Accordingly 
that institution fixed upon the birth day of our national ind - 
pendence, to remove the sacred deposite to a place of safety in 
front of Pilgrim Hall. 


Atten o’clock a procession was formed in Town Square. 
First walked the lads and misses of the several schools, to the 
number, we should suppose, of 3 or 400 of each sex—next 
marched the escort, the Standish Guards, followed by an excel- 
lent band of music. After these moved the officers and mem- 
bers of the Pilgrim society, and the orator of the day. Then 
came the rock, drawn by a powerful team. A car, tastefully 
decorated, containing a miniature of the good ship Mayflower, 
immediately followed the rock. The revolutionary soldiers 
and other aged citizens succeeded the car, then the reverend 
clergy—and the citizens and strangers brought up the rear. 

Arrived at the hall, the assemblage was addressed for about 
three-fourths of an hour, by Charles Cotton, M.D. The ora- 
tion was universally admired, and commanded the undivided 
attention of the anditory. Prayer was then offered by rev. Dr. 
Kendall. Two appropriate verses were sung to the tune of 
Old Hundred, upon which the assembly dispersed, with the ex- 
ception of those who tarried to a collation. 





*So called because of the landing of the pilgrims upon itin 
1620. The **Memorial”’ says this piece of the rock mentioned 





thread, the coating of rubber which they had, forming a perma- 


weighs 6,997 Ibs. 
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SUPREMACY OF THE LAW. 
From the Boston Courier. 

A discourse on the duty of sustaining the Jaws, occasioned 
by the burning of the Ursuline convent, delivered at the first 
church in Medford, Sunday August 24th, by rev, Caleb Stetson, 
has just been published, by Hilliard, Gray & Co. It is an in- 
dependent and talented production. We are pleased at the 
manner in which he speaks of Dr. Beecher. Some sectariana 
have not nobility of soulto treat an opponent with common 
courtesy, much less to eulogize him. Such a man Mr. Stetson 
isnot. He says—‘‘on this subject, [ cannot forbear to quote the 
sentiments of the most distinguished and powerful opponent of 
the Roman Catholics in thiscountry. And I do it the more will- 
ingly, as it is an act of justice to one, who has been accused of ex- 
citing the multitude to acts of outrage, by his discourses against 
the doctrines and practices of the church of Rome. [mean the 
rev. Dr. Beecher. Like an open and generous enemy, he gives 
his views of the manner in which the Roman Catholics should 
be treated in this country.”? Mr. Stetson then quotes from the 
Courier, the report of a sermon by Dr. Beecher. The follow- 
ing passage is both wise and eloquent. ‘Every observer of the 
signs of the times has perceived a vehement tendency to the 
reign of will and passion, instead of the government of law and 
reason. If this wild spirit of anarchy and misrule should con- 
tinue and increase, the laws can derive no efficiency from pub- 
lic regard; all veneration for authority and right will be done 
away; and our cherished institutions, whose deep foundations 
are laid in the supposed virtue and wisdom of the people, must 
perish in the generai wreck of liberty, order, and social justice. 
Iam afraid of the downward tendency of the public mind. 
The multitude seems to be driven about by fierce passions and 
demagogues enough are found to inflame and mislead them. 
The land is full of idots.”? Again ‘“‘what is man alone and un- 
aided, amidst the turmoil of millions, each living for himself? 
A unit lost in the immense sum of existence. A drop, swal- 
lowed up in the ocean of humanity. A helpless insect, tram- 
pled down and crushed by the on-rushing and self-regarding 
wultitude. Itis only by the laws which are the bonds of social 
life, that the feeble become strong; it is under their covering- 
shield only, that we can enjoy our rights, our liberties, and the 
just cewards of our labors.”’ Ss. 8. 

REVENUE CUTTERS. 
GENERAL ORDER. Treasury department, July 21, 1834. 

From and after the date hereof, the uniform dress of the offi- 
cers and seamen composing the revenue cutter establishment, 
shall conform to the following description, viz: 

Captains’ dress—Dark gray cloth coat, rolling collar double 
breasted, and lined with silk. Nine buttons on each lappel, and 
one on each side of the collar; four buttons on each cuff, and 
four on each pocket flap; one on each hip, two on the middle 
of the skirt fold, and one on the extremity of the skirt. A strip 
of black braid one inch wide, to be worn around the sleeve, im- 
mediately above the cuff. ‘'wo plain gold epaulettes—plain 
eocked hat; small sword, with black glazed belt and guilt 
mountings; black cravat or stock, buff vest and high breasted 
with nine buttons on the breast, and four on each pocket flap. 
Dark gray or white pantaloons, gray to have a strip of braid on 
the outer seam, extending from the hip to the bottom, short 
boots, to be worn under the pantaloons, or shoes with stockings 
to correspond with the pantaloons, as the officer may elect. 

Undress—Dark gray cloth frock coat, single breasted—stand- 
ing collar, braided, nine buttons on the breast. 

First lieutenants—Dress and undress same as captain, with 
the exception of one button less on each cuff, and one less on 
each pocket flap, and also with the omission of the epaulette 
ou the left shoulder. 

Second lieutenants—Same as first lieutenants with the excep- 
tion that the epaulette is to be worn on the left shoulder. 

Third lieutenants—Same as second lieutenants; with the 
omission of the braid on the coat. 

The button established for the service will be impressed with 
the shield of the treasury arms, surmounted by a foul anchor, 
according to the pattern furnisled from the manufactory of L. 
Kendrick. 

Petty officers—Biue cloth jacket, five revenue buttons on each 
lappel, one on each side of the collar, and one on each cuff. 
White frocks, with collar and breast facings of blue, a worked 
star on each side of the collar, and two on each side of the 
breast, white or blue trowsers, according to the season, and 
biue belt. 

Seamen—Same as petty officers, omitting the buttons on the 
collar and cuffs. 

(Signed) LEVI WOODBURY, secretary of thetreasury. 

ae Bee 
BULLEM versus BOATEM. 

A law case, which may fairly be classed as a second edition 
of Bullem vs Boatem, is now in the course of investigation at 
Newburyport. ‘The particulars, as we learn from a detailed re- 
port in the Herald, are substantially as follows: 

Kithorn, a sailor, sometime in August last, shipped at Salem, 
on board a brig bound to Antwerp, which was lying in the tar 
bor. On the day of the alleged offence, he not being clear in 
his upper story, owing to a frolic on the night previous, but be- 
ing desirous of going on board, to see when he should be want 
ed, or for some other reason, steps down to Derby’s whiarf, at 
hoon day, and there finding a sail boat, got in, hoisted sail and 
Otdered some boys, Who were on the wharf, to cast her off. He 


was now on his way to the brig, but not being in a fit state to 
distinguish between a vessel of two and one of three masts, 
passes by and finds himself before long in the open sea. This 
was a predicament for a man, without water and provisions; 
and he had neither. Al! night he was at sea; and in the morn- 
ing found himself out eight of land. 

He now called himself to a more rational consultation, he 
coneluded to sail away from the rising sun, to see if he could 
fetch the place whence he started. He did not do this, but 
inade land near Cape Ann, where he put in. After securing 
the boat, he stepped ashore and applied at a house near by, for 
food and water, as he was now about three quarters-famished, 
and nearly perishing with thirst.—While refreshing himself at 
this place, and meditating the best manner of return, he was 
arrested under a warrant from a magistrate in Gloucester, upon 
a charge of stealing the boat; when instead of feloniously carry- 
ing away the boat the boat feloniously (if boats ever conceive 
mischief) carried him away. 

LAND OFFICE PRACTICES. 
From the Fort Gibson Correspondent, Sept. 12. 

The receiver in the land office at Monroe, Louisiana, has, on 
several occasions, recently refused to receive any other money 
than on the United States bank! or the specie paying banks in 
Louisiana, in payment for public lands. He states that be acts 
in accordance with instructions from the general land office. 
The editor of this paper, about two months ago, wishing to en- 
ter a small tract of land in Louisiana, took with bim for that 
purpose, Planters’ bank money, never dreaming that the go- 
vernment had set the example of depreciating the paper of its 
pet institutions. The money was refused, at first, but an hour 
or so afterwards, the acting receiver (colonel Friend being ab- 
sent), consented to take it in payment, on the condition that he 
should be allowed a premium of five per cent. ‘To this the edi- 
tor readily agreed, rather than have his long trip for nothing, 
and for each hundred dollars paid down for Jand, another five 
dollars was added, to go into the pocket of the receiver. 
More recently, a gentleman of our acquaintance, wishing to en- 
ter ten-eighths of public land, took with him 1,000 dollars in 
Planters’ bank notes for the purpose. The receiver refused 
the money, except they were accompanied wiih the five per 
cent. and the gentleman paid him the fifty dollars over. After 
his return home, he found that the land had already been enter- 
ed, but from some cause or other was not so represented on the 
books at the land office. He returned to Monroe for his money, 
and with it demanded the fifty dollars premium, which the offi- 
cer at first refused to restore to him, but finally did restore it. 

We mention these facts for the information of persons hav- 
ing business with the land office at Monroe, thai they may pro- 
vide themselves with the proper kind of money, and thereby 
secure the certainty of being able to accomplish their business, 
and avoid, the exactions of the officers. 

Before the attempt of general Jackson to regulate the cur- 
rency of the country, the regulation at the several land offices 
was, to receive the paper of specie paying banks of all neigbor- 
ing states, in payment for public lands. Thus the greatest fa- 
cilities were held out to the purchaser, and the officers had not 
the power to shave the customers of the government. Now 
the regulations are different—the officers are instructed to re- 
ceive the paper but of a very few banks—and these instruc- 
tions, suddenly given, are given withal in so much secrecy, 
that no person becomes acquainted with them without going to 
the land office. The consequence is, that a man, who has 
been saving the means to enter his little farm, hearing that 
another intends entering it over his head, hastily gathers his 
money and speeds to the office—where, at too late a period for 
his return, his rival probably buta few miles behind him, he 
learns that his money is proscribed, and he has presented to 
him the alternative of losing his land, or submitting to be specu- 
lated upon by the man in office. 


Other effects of these regulations are, to depreciate the Mis- 
rissippi money below that of the most indifferent banks in Lou- 
isiana—and to deprive the people of Mississippi of an equal 
footing in their purchase of public lands, with the same kind of 
customers of the government residing in Louisiana. How glar- 
ing is the diserepaney of this proceeding with the professions of 
the government. It has proscribed the United States bank, yet 
gives that as first among the number of banks whose money is 
to be received at the land offices. It deposites the public mo- 
neys in certain private institutions, yet refuses to receive the 
notes of those institutions in payments into the treasury. It 
aims to establish a uniform currency independent of the United 
States bank, yet it is the first to break up all prospect of unifor- 
mity, and narrow the circulation of the very banks which have 
received its favors, and through whom this uniform currency ig 
to be established. 


8 O Ot 


IMPORTED PAUPERS. 

The commissioners of the New York alms house have made 
a general and very interesting report. The New York Daily 
Advertiser gives the following account of a part of it: 

“Another very important subject introduced into the report 
is that of the enormous expenses to which the city is subjecte 
for the support of needy paupers, imported from Europe. This 
country has become the grand receptacle for the miserable out- 





casts from European society. The aged and infirm, and even 
lunatics, are shipped from thence, at the expense of those who 
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in law and conscience are bound to support them, and are land- 
ed here without the means of sustenance, or the capacity or 
disposition to acquire them, and are thrown immediately upon 
the public charity for support. A large proportion of this evil 
falls upon this city. By law, the masters of vessels bringing 
passengers of this description, and landing them here, are 
obliged to give security against their becoming an expense to 
the public within two years, with the authority on the part of 
the city government to compound for this requisition, by the re- 
ceipt of a certain sum upon their arrival. We think it unfortu- 
nate that the power of composition exists at all. 

It will be perceived by the report, that the expenses incurred 
for the support of this description of paupers is enormous—so 
great as to be an intolerable burthea, and to call loudly fora 
remedy. The commissioners suggest an improvement in the 
system, by extending the time for which indemnity against ex- 
pense to the public for their maintenance shall be given, viz: 
to four years. ‘This is very well as far as it goes. 

“The practice of shipping paupers by public bodies from one 
friendly country to another, is of a nature to call forth the point- 
ed attention of the national authority. In the course of the 
present season, an Austrian armed ship had been despatched 
from that country to this, with a large number of persons on 
board, who were of a character which the Austrian government 
did not incline to suffer to remain within their own territories, 
and therefore sent them out, in the very imposing manner just 
mentioned, and landed them in this city. Circumstances of a 

uliar nature excited a strong sympathy for these people, and 
ndividual charity was very liberally extended to them, by which 
the city was in a great measure, if not absolutely, relieved from 
the expense of supporting them. Had it been otherwise; had 
not individuals contributed to that object, the city must have 
done it; and in that event, an enormous burthen would have 
been thrown upon them by a most unwarrantable act of a fo- 
reign government, which neither national civility nor national 
friendship could justify. 

**Nor is it in any degree more justifiable in the British govern- 
ment, to permit their parishes to ship off their paupers, whom 
the laws of their own kingdom oblige them to support, to a fo- 
reign friendly country, and turn them loose upon the commu- 
nity, to obtain bread from strangers, on whose charity they have 
no other than the most general claim. 

*“We have long thought that this practice, now become ofa 
very serious description, required the interference of our na- 
tional government, and that negotiations respecting it onght 
years since to have been opened with Great Britain to put an 
end toit. Itis true, that, for several years past, we have had 
no minister of a suitable grade at that court.” 

Of the grievances here stated we have frequently spoken. 
They are of an outrageous character, and demand redress; but 
the remedy is not easily adjusted, in the relations of the parties 
to it. Our penitentiaries, as well as our poor houses, are filled 
with these wretched outcasts from Europe; and that man who 
ehall devise a practical scheme which, without refusing an 
‘Sasylum to the oppressed of all nations,’’ will prevent our 
country from being rendered the paradise of paupers and vaga- 
bonds, and scoundrels, from the old world, must be considered 
a public benefactor. The circumstances in which we are plac- 
ed call aloud for energetic and prompt measures, [Ep. Rec. 

FAMINE IN THE EAST INDIES. 

We find the following particulars of a horrid and heart sick- 
ening misery in the Asiatic Journal for the present month:— 

Distress in Bundlecund. The Sumarcher Durpun of Feb. 22, 
contains a description of the horrible state of the native popula- 
tion in Bundlecund, in consequence of the famine which has 
prevailed there for some time past. The price and scarcity of 
grain have put it far beyond the reach of the poorer classes, 
more particularly as there appears to be great difficulty in the 
way of finding employment. For some time they obtained a 
miserable subsistence of ByREs, a sort of astringent and acid 
berry, but even this wretched supply has now ceased. A most 
appalling and pitiable condition of human misery is the conse- 
quence. Mothers have been seen to devour the dead bodies of 
their own children! It is even apprehended that the famine 
will become more severe when the hot winds set in, and that 
the mortality will frightfully increase.—The most distressing 
scenes of human misery are beheld at Culpec and the vicinity, 
where the poor starving people are mere living skeletons, hav- 
ing scarcely strength to move. Many of them daily expire, and 
are thrown into the Jumna, while the corpses of others area 
prey to vultures, dogs, and jackalls. Hundreds cross the Jum- 
na daily, in the hope of obtaining food in the Dooab and Oude 
territories. So extensive and so severe is the famine, that 
mere individual efforts to afford relief can produce no effect 
towards checking the calamity. 

We are glad to see that measures have been taken to relieve 
the misery and distress of the many starving and wretched 
creatures, fugitives from the famished provinces of Bundlecund, 
who are now wandering about the cantonment. It is certainly 
with pleasure we learn, that the king of Oude distributes daily, 
2,000 rupees in the relief of those unfortunate people who have 
emigrated to Lucknow. This is real charity. The distress of 
the poor Bundelas is so great, that they are in the habit of offer- 
ing their children for sale, for two, three, or four rupees a head; 
and when they cannot find purchasers, which occasionally they 
are unable to do, owing to the government prohibition of slave 
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dealing, the parents collect a few sticks from the jungle, and 
lighting a fire, burn their children to death! 

Distressing in Cashmere. Owing to the continuance of fa- 
mine itis calculated that upwards of 25,000 individuals have 
perished through want since the mismanagement of this fine 
country first commenced with Bysakha Sing. At present, the 
whole of this subahdry appears to be completely depopulated; 
the severity Of the famine has reached to that extent, that pa- 
rents have sold their offspring to procure a day’s subsistence, 
and in some instances have devoured them. A woman com- 
plained to the city outwal, that she had agreed with another 
woman that, in order to save themselves from starvation, they 
should feed on each other’s child by turns. She had already 
sacrificed her child, on which they had both feasted, and, in 
confirmation of her tale, produced the remains of the infant, 
and added, that the other now refused to comply with the 
agreement, and withheld her child. The hearers were filled 
with astonishment and horror. The maharaja has already, in 
addition to repeated munificent distributions of grain and mo- 
ney, foregone, at the instigation of his ministers, two years of 
revenue, in hopes of alleviating this general distress. 

ne Bee 
EXTRAORDINARY JOURNEY IN A BALLOON, 

In a recent article on the subject of balloens, published in this 
paper, we made reference to the extraordinary journey of Mr. 
Blanchard and Dr. Jefferies, in a balloon, from England to 
France, no doubt the most hazardous exploit ever attempted in 
this line. Since then a friend has kindly furnished us with an 
old newspaper, containing the annexed account of this journey, 
the details of which are fuli of interest. The date of the ascen- 
sion appears to be 1785. [Phit. Gaz. 

Balloon intelligence. On Friday, January 7ih, the wind being 
N. N. W. very moderate, and the sky clear, Mr. Blanchard, ac- 
companied by Dr. Jefferies, (an American gentleman), took his 
departure for the continent, in his balloon, from the castle, at 
Dover. Three guns were fired from the castle, at nine in the 
morning; the flag was hoisted upon the firing of the first gun, as 
a signal that the wronauts were preparing to fill the balloon. 
About ten minutes before its ascension, a fourth gun was fired, 
as a signal that the wrial vessel and voyagers were about to de- 
part. 

The balloon was completely filled by one o’clock; the vesse} 
which ascended with it in former voyages, was affixed; the 
courageous and intrepid voyagers took their seats; the cars and 
fly used in the last voyage, were placed in the boat, nine bags 
of ballast, the French edition of Mr. Blanchard’s voyage with 
Mr. Sheldon: a large inflated bladder, containing a number of 
letters from people of the first distinction in this country to se- 
veral of the French nobility: a compass and some philosophical 
instruments, a small bottle of brandy, two beautiful silk en- 
signs, English and French, a few biscuits, and two cork jackets, 
made the whole of their cargo. Mr. Blanchard had adopted an 
apparatus to sustain himself and friend, without the boat, which 
weighed 64 pounds, if they should have an occasion for an addi- 
tion of levity on the voyage. They ascended at thirteen minutes 
past one close to the large gun, (well known by the name of 
queen Ann’s pocket pistol). The greatestsilence reigned among 
the numerous spectators, until Mr. Blanchard had got so far 
from the cliff, as to be over sea; he stood erect in the ear, and 
saluted the spectators most gracetully, by bowing, taking off his 
hat, and waving his ensign. He was then cheered by the loud 
est acclamations. 

The balloon continued its route in the horizontal direction; 
then appeared to rise; and at one time the balloon was so low 
as apparently to touch the sea; then rose again, and was seen 
much above the cliffs, upon the French coast, and disappeared 
in the horizon far beyond them. 

The balloon reached the continent between Calais and Bon- 
legne; was seen by glasses from the English shore till ten mi- 
nutes past three, over the land; and an account was brought by 
a king’s cutter at five o’clock, that the balloon descended at 
twenty-five minutes past three at Blandi. Mr. Blanchard was 
in high spirits at his departure. He wore his greatcoat. Mr. 
Jefferies was in a sailor’s dress. 
Extract of a letter from Dr. Jefferies, dated Calais, Jan. 8, 1785. 

‘*Heaven has crowned my wishes with success; [ cannot de- 
scribe to you the magnificence and beauty of our voyage. When 
about mid-channel, and ata high elevation, we had such a pros- 
pect of the country, as surpasses my descriptive faculties; when 
two-thirds over we had expended the whole of our ballast. 
About five or six miles from the French coast, we were again 
falling rapidly towards the sea, on which occasion our noble 
little captain gave orders, and set the example, by beginning to 
strip our erial car, first of our silks and finery; this not giving 
us sufficient relief, we cast one wing, then the other, after 
which I was obliged to unscrew and cast away our mouline!l; 
yet still approaching the sca very fast, and the boats being much 
alarmed for us, we, though unwillingly, cast away one anchor, 
then the other, after which my little hero stripped and threw off 
his coat, (great coat). On this I was compelled to follow his 
example, then he stripped and cast away his trowsers, we pul 
on our cork jackets and were, God knows how, as merry a 
grigs, to think how we should splatter in the water. 

We had a fixed cord, kc. to mount up into our upper story, 
and [ believe both of us, as thought inspired, felt ourselves con- 
fident of success in the event. Luckily at that instant, we found 
the mercury beginning to fall in our barometer, and we soon as 
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cended much higher than ever before, and made a most beauti- 
ful and lofty entree into France, exactly at three o’clock. We 
entered rising, and to such a height that the arch we described 
brought us down just twelve miles into the country, when we 
descended almost into the midst of the forest De Fesmores, al- 
most as naked as the trees, not an inch of cord or rope left, no 
anchor, nor any thing to help us, not a being within several 
miles. My good little captain begged for all my exertion to stop 
at the top of the first tree | could reach. I succeeded beyond 
my comprehension, and you would have laughed to see us, each 
without a coat of any sort, Mr. Blanchard assisting at the valve, 
and I holding the top of a lofty tree, and the balloon playing to 
and fro over us, holding almost too severe a contest for my arms. 
jt took exactiy twenty-eight minutes to let out air enough to re- 
lieve the balloon without injury. We soon heard the wood 
surrounded by footmen, horsemen, &c. and received every pos- 
sible assistance from them. I was soon well mounted, and had 
a gallop of seven miles. 

We were invited to the chateau or seat of Monsieur De San- 
drouin, where we received every polite attention, were led 
through a noble suite of apartments to partake of an elegant re- 
freshment, &c. and at nine o’clock sent away in an elegant 
chariot and six horses, but under a promise that we would call 
at the chateau of Mr. Brounot, at Ardingham, where we staid 
about an hour, and then set off again towards Calais, where we 
arrived between one and two o’clock thia morning. I was sur- 
prised to find the difficulties of access; five very strong gates, 
bridges, &c. the guards very vigilant, but all had orders to let us 
pass, the commandant having sent up for us. We visited him, 
and were politely received, but the attention of Mr. Mournon 
and his family exceeded all description. This morring the 
mayor, governor, commandant, the officers in a body, the king’s 
attorney general, &c. have been to pay us a congratulatory vi- 
sit, and we have been complimented as they compliment the 
king alone, by sending us the wine of the city. A patent is now 
making out to make my captain a citizen of Calais. We are 
receiving honors and attention above our merit.’’ 

To the above account we have authority to add, that the cor- 
poration of Calais have come to a resolution of erecting a mo- 
nument, to perpetuate the memory of the two intrepid cronauts. 

INTERVIEW WITH EX-PRESIDENT ADAMS. 
Extract of a letter received in Charleston. 

‘Yesterday accompanied by my friend T. I paid a vist to the 
venerable ex -president, at his residence in Quincy. A violent 
rain setting in as soon as we arrived, gave us from 5 to 9 0’clock 
to listen to the learning of this man of books. His residence ia 
a plain, a very plain one—the room into which we were usher- 
ed, (the drawing room I suppose) was furnished in true repub- 
lican style—it is probably of ancient construction; as I perceiv- 
ed two beams projecting from the low ceiling, in the manner of 
the beams in aship’s cabin. Prints commemorative of politi- 
cal events, and the old family portraits hung about the room; 
common straw matting covered the floor, and two candlesticks 
bearing sperm candles, ornamented the mantle piece. The per- 
sonal appearance of the ex-president himself, corresponds with 
the simplicity of his furniture. He resembles rather a substan- 
tial well fed farmer, than one who had wielded the destinies of 
this mighty confederation, and been bred in the ceremony and 
etiquette of an European court—in fact he appears to possess 
none of that sternness of character, which you would suppose 
to belong to one, a large part of whose life has been spent in 
political warfare, or at any rate, amidst scenes requiring a vast 
deal of nerve and inflexibility. 

Mrs. Adams is described in a word—a lady. She has all the 
warmth of heart and ease of manner that mark the character of 
the southern ladies, and from which it would be no easy mat- 
ter to distinguish her. 

The ex-president was the chief talker. He spoke with infi- 
nite ease, drawing upon hig vast resources, with the certainty 
of one who has his lecture before him ready written. The 
whole of his conversation which steadily he maintained for 
nearly four hours, was a continued stream of light. Well con- 
tented was I to be a listener. His subjects were the architec- 
ture of the middle ages, the stained glass of that period; sculp- 
ture, embracing monuments particularly. On this subject his 
opinion of Mrs. Nightingale’s monument in Westminister Ab- 
bey differs from all others that I have seen or heard. He pla- 
ces it above every other in the Abbey, and observed in relation 
to it, that the spectator “‘saw nothing else.’ Milton, Shaks- 
peare, Shenstone, Pope, Byron and Southey, were in turn re- 
marked upon. He gave Pope a wonderfully high character, and 
remarked that one of his chief beauties was the skill exhibited 
in varying the cesural pause, quoting from various parts of his 
author to illustrate his remarks more fully. He said very little 
on the politics of the country. He spoke at considerable length 
of Sheridan and Burke, both of whom he had heard, and could 
describe with the most graphic effect. He also spoke of Juni- 
us; and it is remarkable that he should place him so far above 
the best of his contemporaries. He spoke of him asa bad man; 
but maintained as a writer, that he had never been equalled. 

The conversation never flagged for a moment; and on the 
whole, I shall remember my visit to Quincy as amongst the 
most instructive and pleasant I ever passed, J.C. C. 

— 8 @ Oe 
A CAPITAL LETTER. 

By lucky accident, the subjoined letter finds a place in a 

compilation of diplomatic correspondence lately published, in 








which one could not have expected to find any thing half so 
clever. It was written by a tailor, he being also an alderman 
of the city of New York, who, through mistake, had issued a 
writ against a servant of the Dutch minister, Mr. Von Berckle. 
(The servants of foreign ministers are privileged from arrests 
for debt in whatever country they happen to reside in]. Being 


| requested by Mr. Duane, the mayor, to explain the eircumstan- 


ces, he wrote this letter: 


‘*New York, January 19, 1788. 

“Sir: In answer to your letter of the 7th inst. on the subject 
of a complaint exhibited against me by the minister of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands, I beg leave to inform you substantially of my 
whole conduct in the business, from which you will be enabled 
to judge whether I have, in the least, been guilty of the viola- 
tion of the privilege of an ambassador. 


**On Tuesday, the 18th Dec. last, | issued a warrant against a 
certain James Van Antwerp, at the suitof John Van Geldert, for 
a debt; which warrant, by mistake, I dated the 14th, instead of 
the 13th. That on Tuesday following, I received two messages 
from his excellency Mr. Van Berckle, desiring me to wait on him 
immediately; I accordingly left my business, and went to his ex- 
cellency’s residence, when, after waiting in a cold room fora 
quarter of an hour, his excellency appeared, and asked me my 
name. I answered John Willey; he charged me with having 
issued a writ against his servant, which I denied. I then ask- 
ed him the name of his servant, and on his answering Van An- 
twerp, I said I had issued a warrant against a young man of that 
name, not knowing him to be an ambassador’s servant, but 
supposing him to be in the service of Mr. Stevens, as I was in- 
formed by Mr. Van Geldert, the plaintiff, at the time of issuing 
the warrant. His excelleney then said I should be made to 
know his servants. I replied that I did not know that I was 
obliged to know him or his servants, but in the way that was 
right. He then directed me to go home and mind my tailoring, 
that I had no business to be an alderman. I replied that I had 
supported myself and family many years by the tailor’s busi- 
ness, and hoped for the continuance of the favors of many good 
friends who employed me in that way; that as to the office of 
alderman, the people had been pleased to elect me, and I 
placed my hope in a higher power than that of his excellency 
for support in the execution of mine office. He then said I 
should be punished, as falling under his notice, I replied, I ask- 
ed no favor of him. He then asked me if 1 did not know that 
his person was sacred; I replied I did, and had done him no in- 
jury. He then repeated the threat, that he would punish me, 
and I again answered, I asked no favor; then, setting himself in 
the window, he asked me if I thought hima fool. I answered, 
that the people of the states of Holland would be wanting in 
their duty if they should send a fool on so important an embas- 
sy. I then asked him if he had any further command, and on 
receiving no answer, I wished his excellency a good morning. 
On my leaving the room, he repeated the threat of punishment, 
and I repeated the answer that I asked no favor. I have the 
honor to be, &c. JOHN WILLEY.” 

—— 8 © ten 


INDIAN TRADITION. 
ORIGIN OF THE WHITE FISH. 
From Schoolcraft’s narrative. 

In ancient times when the Indians were better than they now 
are, when their laws were enforced by the chiefs, and when 
every crime was promptly punished, there lived a noted hunter 
and a just man, ataremote point on the north shore of Lake 
Superior. He had a wife and two sons, who were usually left 
in the lodge, while he went out in quest of the animals upon 
whose flesh they subsisted. As game was then abundant, his 
exertions were well rewarded, and he lived in the enjoyment 
of every blessing. But there was at this time a venom pregar- 
ing for his heart, which was not the less poisonous, because it 
was for a time kept in secret. His two little sons had observed 
the visits of a neighboring hunter, during the absence of their 
father, and they ventured to remonstrate with their mother on 
her propriety of receiving clandestine visits, but she was in no 
temper to be reasoned with. She rebuked them sharply, and 
finally, on their intimation of disclosing the secret, threatened 
to kill them if they made any disclosure. They were frightened 
into silence. But observing the continuance of an improper in- 
tercourse, kept up by stealth as it were, they resolved at last to 
disclose the whole matter to their father. The result was such 
as might be anticipated. The father being satisfied with the 
infidelity of his wife, took up a war club ata moment when he 
was not perceived, and with a single blow despatched the ob- 
ject of his jealousy. He then buried her under the ashes of his 
fire, took down his lodge, and removed to a distant position. 


But the spirit of the woman haunted the children, who were 
now grown up to the estate of young men. She appeared to 
them in the shadows of evening. She terrified them in dreams. 
She fharrassed their imaginations wherever they went, so that 
their life was a life of perpetual terrors. They resolved to leave 
the country, and commenced a journey of many days towards 
the south. They at length came to the Poiwateeg falls. (St. 
Mary’s). Butthey had no sooner come in sight of these falls, 
than they beheld the skull of the woman (their mother) rolling 
along the beach after them. They were in the utmost fear and 
knew not what to do to elude her, when one of them observed 
a large crane sitting on a rock in the rapids. They called out 
to the bird. “See, grandfather, we are persecuted by a spirit. 
Come and take us across the falls so that we may escape her,.”’ 
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-rock to rock, striking violently against their hard edges, until it 
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This crane Was a bird of extraordinary size and great age. 
And when first descried by the two sons, sat in a state of stu- 
por, in the midst of the most violent eddies of the foaming wa- 
ter. When he heard himself addressed, he stretched forth bis 
neck, with great deliberation, and then raising himself on his 
wings flew across to their assistance. ‘‘Be careful,’? said the 
crane, “‘that you do not touch the back part of my head. It is 
sore, and should you press against it, [ shall not be able to avoid 
throwing you both into the rapids.’? They were, however, at- 
tentive on this point, and were both safely landed on the south 
side of the river. The crane then resumed its former position 
in the rapids. 

But the skull cried out. ‘Come grandfather and carry me 
over, for I have lost my children, and am sorely distressed.”’ 
The aged bird flew to her assistance, but carefully repeated his 
injunction, that she must by no means touch the back part of 
his head, which had been hurt, and was not yet healed. She 
promised to obey, but she soon felt a curiosity to know where 
the head of her carrier had been burt, and how so aged a bird 
could have acquired such a bad wound. She thought it strange, 
and before they were half way over the rapids, could not resist 
the inclination she felt to touch the affected part. Instantly the 
crane threw her into the rapids. The skull floated down from 


was battered to fragments, and the sons were thus happily and 
effectually relieved from their tormentor. But the brains of the 
woman, when the skull was dashed against the rocks, fell into 
the water, in the form of small white roes, which soon assumed 
the shape ofa novel kind of fish, possessing a whiteness of co- 
jor peculiar to itself and these rapids have ever since been 
well stocked with this new and delicious species of fish. 

The sons meantime took up their permanent abode at these 
falis, becoming the progenitors of the present tribe, and in gra- 
titude to their deliverer adopted the crane* as their totem. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN CORRESPONDENCE, 
From the Missouri Enquirer. 

we following letter received by us may be interesting to a 
number of our readers. Mr. Epwarps, (the author), is a gen- 
tleman about 21 or 22 years old, and well known to many of our 
readers as a young man of worth and promise. His object at 
the Rocky Mountains was to civilize the Flat Head Indiana. 
He was employed by and accompanied the Messrs. Lees, who 
were appointed tly one of the eastern conferences to establish a 
miasion among the above named Indians. We expect to hear 
from him again some time during the approaching fall; when it 
may be expected that we shall have a more particular account 
of the country, and manners and customs of the natives. 

Waters of the Colorado of the west, June 23, 1834. 

With regard to our manner of living, I must here remark that 
the usual order of nature isinverted. The vulgar adage ‘‘bread 
is the staff of life,’? is here unknown, or if Known at all, is 
known to be false. Meatis here, (to be a little pedantic), the 
sine qua non. I have often smiled to think how those friends 
with whom we have surrounded the festive board would laugh 
to see us seated, in the true Turkish style, round a ponderous 
dish of buffalo meat, sometimcs without salt, or feasting on the 
exquisite marrow of a bone with as much gusto as if he had 
literally obeyed the precept of the Spartan cook. But you must 
not hence conclude that we have no variety. We sometimes 
have it fried, sometimes roasted, and sometimes boiled. A large 
copper kettle full of tea or coffee placed beside our other dish 
constitutes a repast on which we feed with appetites at which 
your pale and capricious dyspeptics might smile with a con- 
temptuous sneer. Notwithstanding the watching, toils and pri- 
vations of the journey, we have nearly all increased in health 
and strength. 

A well delineated description of these hardy mountaineers 
would surely be an interesting production. At this great western 
metropolis, I mean the general rendezvous of mountain traders 
and trappers, you could see men from almost every country, 
and almost every shade of character, from the dark sons of 
Africa to the tawny aborigines, the Creole Canadian, the once 
polite American, and the adventurous European. 

Here is the hardy mountain veteran who has ranged these 
wilds for more than thirty years. Pecuniary emolument was 

rhaps his first inducement, but now he is as poor as at first. 

kless of all provision for the future, bis great solicitude is to 
fill up his mental insanity by animal gratification. Here is the 
man, now past the meridian of life, who has been in the coun- 
try from his youth, whose connections and associations with 
the natives have identified his interesis and habits with theirs. 

To form an adequate conception of their apparel, you must 
see it. Asuit of clothes is seldom washed or turned from the 
time it is first worn until it is laid aside. Caps and hats are 





*The crane is the totem of the reigning chiefs of the band of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

The most striking trait in their moral history (says Mr. School- 
craft, speaking of the Chippewas), is the institution of the to- 
tem—a sign manual, by which the affiliation of families is trac- 
ed, agreeing, more exactly, perhaps, than has been supposed, 
with the armorial bearings of the feudal ages. And this insti- 
tution is kept up, with a feeling of importance, which it is diffi- 
cult to account for. An Indian, as is well known, will tell 
his specific name with great reluctance, but his generic or fa- 
mily name—in other words, his totem, he will declare without 
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made of beaver and otter skins, the skins of buffalo calves, 
&c. Some of these are fantastically ornamented with tails and 
horns. These ornaments may be badges of distinction, for 
aught that I know, but being a stranger in the country, { am 
not able to speak decidedly. You will perhaps recollect to 
have seen in the “far west’? of our own United Stater, the 
buckskin hunting shirt and leggins gracefully hung with fringes 
along the arms and sides. But I am sure you have never seen 
the tasty fashion of fringes carried to perfection. Here they 
are six or seven inches long, and hung densely on every seam, 
1 believe, both of the hunting shirt and lteggins. Indeed their 
weight is a great burden. Butrit is perhaps advisable, under 
existing circumstances, that | should leave your imagination to 
apply the picture. There is, doubtless, many a generous and 
magnanimous heart couched under the above general outlines, 
nor must you suppose that that these remarks are applicable to 
all, for there are exceptions to all general rules. 

Two gentlemen, & Messrs. Pierce and Bush, I understand, fel! 
victims to the savage malevolence of the Black Feet Indians, a 
short distance from this place, some time last winter. 

Professor Nuttall, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who accom- 
panied us for the purpose of making botanical inquiries, has 
met with the most flattering success. Mr. Townsend, the orni- 
thologist, from Philadelphia, who also accompanied us, has 
surpassed his most sanguine expectations. Last evening he 
informed me that he had discovered fifteen new species of 
birds, six that were doubtful, and twenty that were lately found. 
It is the intention of both these gentlemen to explore the Ore- 
gon territory. From their unremitted exertions, I fondly anti- 
cipate that the result of their labors will be many interesting ac- 
cessions to their respective sciences. 

We left Liberty, as you may recollect, on the 25th of April, 
and arrived at this place, (a distance of about eleven or twelve 
hundred miles), on the 20th instant; few difficulties having oc- 
curred on the way, excepting those which are inseparable from 
the trip. We have not been further north than latitude 43 de- 
grees and 10 seconds, which was on Sweet Water, a tributary 
stream of the Plattee. We are now in latitude 41 degree 43 
seconds, longitude 112 degrees 34 seconds west from Green- 
wich. I must here remark that much credit is due to captain 
Wyeth, for the manner in which he has led us forward. ‘This 
gentleman unites in his character, qualifications not always to 
be found, untiring prudence and circumepection, with unhesi- 
tating bravery and perseverance. 

In a company composed of such a variety of characters as a 
Rocky Mountain company usually is, it might reasonably have 
been expected that we should sometimes be placed in disagreea- 
ble circumstances, yet it is due to the whole to say, that we 
have almostinvariably beentreated with politeness and respect. 

On our arrival at this place, we saw some few of the Indians, 
among whom it is expected we shall locate. They appear 
eager for instruction in literature and the principles of the 
“white man’s religion.”? From this cizcumstance, and the in- 
formation we have been able to collect from other sources, we 
indulge a pleasing hope that open arms await us. Surely every 
philanthropic heart must ardently desire the dissemination of 
knowledge and revealed truth among this honest, moral and yet 
superstitious and unhappy people. 

The distance we have yet to travel before we reach the Pa- 
cific ocean is estimated at something like a thousand miles. 
We will then have to retrace six or seven hundred miles of our 
journey. But with regard to our future operations my informa- 
tion is very vague and imperfect. I remain yours, with senti- 
ments of respect, P. L. EDWARDS. 

URSULINE CONVENT AT CHARLESTOWN. 
Report of the committee reiating to the destruction of the Ursu- 
line convent, August 11, 1834. 

The committee appointed at Faneuil Hall, at the meeting 
on the 12th ult. to investigate tie recent outrages in Charles- 
town, and take measures for bringing the perpetrators to jus- 
tice, and also _to’consider the expediency of providing funds to 
repair the damage done to the convent, believing that an ac- 
count of their proceedings and of the results of their inquiries 
may be acceptable, respectfully 

REPORT: 

That upon the second day succeeding that of their appoint- 
ment, they entered upon the discharge of their duties, and con- 
tinued in session every day from 9 A. M. to sunset, with the 
intermission of Sundays and the usual time for dining, until the 
27th ult. when the afternoon sittings were dispensed with. 

The most active and vigorous measures within the scope of 
their authority were adopted to obtain intelligence, and have 
been persevered in till the present time—sub-committees being 
frequently despatched to various parts of the city and to the 
neighboring towns, and messengers constantly employed to ob- 
tain the attendance of such perzons as were supposed capable 
of giving useful information. 

The number of which the committee was originally compos- 
ed, being insufficient for the discharge of its various and ardu- 
ous duties, and some of the gentlemen appointed having de- 
clined the service, the aid of several others was requested, who 
have been among the most efficient of its members. 

The committee being invested with no power to compel ap- 
pearance, or take examinations under oath, were careful to 
notify those who came before them, that their attendance and 
statements were entirely voluntary; and that no use would be 





hesitation, and with an evident feeling of pride. 


made of the information they might give, unless it should be 
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thought necessary to summon them as witnesses before a ma- 
istrate Or judicial tribunal.* 

In this manner more than one hundred and forty persons, 
and some of them repeatedly, have been examined, and much 
important information has been procured, which has led to 
the arrest of several individuals, and constituted important ad- 
ditions to the evidence upon which other arrests have been 
made; and it is hoped, will lead to further disclosures. But it 
js obvious that any statement of the testimony would, at this 
time be improper. 

The whole number of arrests and commitments made by the 
efforts of the Charlestown committee and magistrates, and of 
this committee, is thirteen; of which, eight are upon charges of 
a capital nature. ; : ; Ee 

It appeared immediately upon commencing the investigation, 
that the destruction of the convent might be attributed primari- 
ly to a widely extended popular aversion, founded in the be- 
lief, that the establishment was obnoxious to those imputations 
of cruelty, vice and corruption, so generally crecited of similar 
establishments in other countries, and was inconsistent with 
the principles of our national institutions and in violation of 
the laws of the commonwealth. 

And which aversion in the minds of many, had been foment- 
ed to hatred, by representations injurious to the moral reputa- 
tion of the members of that community, attributing to them 
impurity of conduct, and excessive cruelties in their treatment 
of each other, and of the pupils; and denunciatory of the insti- 
tution, as hostile, in its character and influences, alike to the 
laws of God and man; and also by reports, that one of the sister- 
hood, Mrs. Mary John, formerly Miss Elizabeth Harrison, after 
having fled from the convent to escape its persecutions and then 
been induced by the influence or threats of bishop Fenwick 
to return, had been put to death, or secretly imprisoned, or re- 
moved; so that her friends could neither see nor obtain infor- 
mation concerning her. These assertions and reports were not 
only prevalent in this city and its vicinity, but, the committee 
have reason to believe, pervaded many distant parts of the com- 
monwealth, and have extended into other states; affording a 
monitory lesson of the extent and excitability of public credulity 
when in accordance with popular prejudice. 

It was doubtless under the influence of these feelings and 
impressions, that some of the conspirators were led to design 
the destruction of the convent, and to avail themselves of the 
aid of those miscreants, who, actuated by the love of violence, 
or the hope of plunder, were the foremost in the perpetration of 
the outrage. 

The committee, therefore, considered it an important part of 
their duty to make faithful inquiry into the character of the in- 
stitution, and into the truth of assertions and reports of such 
fatal influence; believing that authentic information upon these 
subjects was demanded in justice to the sufferers and the pub- 
lic; and might be instrumental in leading to the detection of 
those who had instigated or aided in the commission of the 
crime; and who, it is feared, are still, in a great measure, shel- 
tered by the prevalence of the impressions above referred to. 

The committee are not influenced in communicating the re- 
sult of this inquiry, by any impression that the truth of the im- 
putations, if established, would have constituted any justifica- 
tion of the wrong; being entirely of opinion, that whatever might 
have been the character of the institution, or the deportment of 
its members, they could give no sanction to this high handed 
violation of the law. Still less can it be supposed that they have 
any disposition to aid the dissemination of the Catholic faith, 
being unanimously opposed to its characteristic tenets. 

But having discovered the existence of the prepossessions so 
generally prevalent, and perceiving how much they affected 
the disposition of those called to give testimony, and how often 
they were referred to as a palliation of the offence, they have 
felt imperatively bound by a regard for truth, by a just appre- 
ciation as they hope of the candor of their fellow citizens and 
also by a sense of justice to the injured, to make known the 
conclusions, to which the evidence before them has irresistibly 
led. And in doing this, they are careful to make no statements 
but those of which they consider themselves to have evidence 
amply sufficient to sustain them, were they in question before 
a judicial tribunal. 

The institution at Charlestown was of the Ursuline order, 
which was first established in the year 1536, for the purposes of 
administering relicf to the sick and the afflicted, and of superin- 
tending the education of female youth; and so exemplary had 
been the character and deportment of this order of nuns, and so 
extensively beneficial were their services in the cause of educa- 
tion and Christian charity, that, when other convents were abc- 
lished by many governments in Europe, these alone were not 
only permitted, bat encouraged to remain. 

Unlike the other order of convents, into which the members 
repaired for the avowed purposes of religious seclusion from 
the pleasures and duties of the world, and in which corruptions 
and abuses might be supposed to exist beyond the reach of 
human detection, the members of this religious community, by 
the necessity of their order and by their vows, devote them- 

*This latter assurance was given to most of the persons who 
appeared in the committee room, in order to remove the ap- 
prebensions entertained by them or some of them, for their per- 
sonal safety, if it should become known to the rioters or their 
friends that they had given information to the committee, in- 
Culpating persona concerned in the riot. [ Sub-committce. 














selves to those services in the cause of humanity, which render 
them at all times subjects of public observation; and expose 
their personal deportment, as well as the character of their in- 
stitution, to the strictest scrutiny. 

However just, therefore, might be the popular odium against 
an institution which secluded its members from the occupations 
and enjoyments of life; cutting them off from the sympathies of 
society, and dooming them to an irrevocable concealment, into 
which the eye of friendship and affection could never penetrate, 
and where suffering might be without remedy, and crime with- 
out punishment, there can be no rational pretence for similar 
feelings towards an institution, whose members were openly 
engaged in the most useful and elevated offices of humanity in 
the presence of the world; who had it in their power to leave 
the institution at their pleasure; and whose dwelling was filled 
with those who were not members of their community, and ac- 
cessible at proper times to the parents and friends of its nume- 
rous inmates. 

The institution in question was founded in the year 1820 by 
doctors Matignon and Cheverus, whose names wil! be, in this 
community, a sufficient guaranty of its purity and Christian 
character, with funds, given by a native citizen of Boston. By 
their invitation, four ladies of the Ursuline order, emigrated to 
this country in the year 1820, and established themselves at 
first in this city. They afterwards, in the year 1826, remov- 
ed to Charlestown, and occupied the farm house at the foot 
of Mount Benedict until the main building on its summit was 
finished in the year 1827. In the meantime the reputation of 
their seminary was widely extended, and the number of pu- 
pils from ali the New England, and from many of the southern 
states, and the British provinces, rapidly increased; so that in 
the year 1829, it was found necessary to add two large wings to 
the building for their accommodation. 

The number of nuns has varied at different times ftom four 
to ten, each of whom performed a distinct part in the care of 
the establishment, or the education of the children. For admis- 
sion as a member of this community, the candidate, after a pre- 
liminary period of probation, enters upon a noviciate for two 
years by taking the white veil, in order to give her ample time, 
after full experience of the discipline, duties and principles of 
the institution, to determine whether they are such as she shal} 
be solicitous to enter upon for life. During this period no re- 
straints by religious vows or otherwise are imposed to prevent 
her secession from the establishment, and the committee have 
plenary evidence from those who have thus seceded, of their 
freedom in this respect. 

Upon receiving the black veil, the religious vow is taken of 
devotion to the institution for life; but even then no forcible 
means could be exercised to detain any one, who might choose 
to return to the world; and their bega} right to do so, is perfectly 
well understood by every member of that community. 

No penances or punishments are ever foreibly enforced or 
inflicted; they are not only always voluntary, bat can never 
even thus take place, but by permission of the head of the or- 
der, which is not granted unless the applicant be in good health, 

The committee do not mean to be understood, as believing, 
that there may not be a mental subjection, not less effectua! 
upon the individuals concerned than one created by external 
force; but they consider this a matter of religious faith, resting 
entirely between themselves and the only Being to whom they 
are accountable; and one which neither renders them amenable 
- public law, nor in any degree justly obnoxious to popular 
odium. 

Some of those, who after entering upon their noviciate seced- 
ed from the convent, still retain the warmest affection for its 
members, and bear willing testimony to their unvaried kind. 
ness and the purity and excellence of their deportment. 


The number of pupils has varied from forty to sixty, during 
each of the past five years, being for the most part ehildren of 
those among the most reputable families in the country of va-~ 
rious religious denominations (the number of Catholics never 
exceeding ten at any one time), and wholly unrestrained in 
their communications with their friends concerning all that 
transpired in the seminary. 

No means were taken to influence or affeet their religions 
opinions; their attendance upon the services in the chapel was 
voluntary, never exacted. The only religious services, forming 
a part of the system, were morning and evening prayers, com- 
mon to all Christians, and discourses by the bishop, on Sun- 
days, upon the practical truths and religious duties which are 
peculjar to no sect. Nor canit be ascertained that any pupil 
placed under their charge for the purposes of education, has been 
converted from any other to the Eatholic faith, or induced to be- 
come a member of the community. 

Of these facts and of the truly mental kindness with which 
the children were uniformly treated, and of their filial affection 
to the ladies of the establishment, and of the entire confidence 
and respect to which they are entitled, the committee have the 
fullest assurances both from children and parents. Nor can it 
be believed that, if undue severity had been exercised upon the 
pupils; or harshness, or cruelty had been inflicted upon any 
member of the community; or if any thing inconsistent with 
purity of deportment had existed, it could have escaped the 
scrutinizing observation of so many inquisitive and active minds; 
or could fail to be communicated to their friends; and still less 
can it be believed, that upon a disclosure of this sort, a father 
or mother could be found who would suffer a daughter to re- 
main under their roof. 
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In pursuing their inquiries into the truth of the injurious re- 
presentations and reports above referred to, members of the 
committee have had an interview with the young lady upon 
whose authority they were generally supposed to rest. She 
entirely disclaimed most of those passing under the sanction of 
her name, and particularly all affecting the moral purity of the 
members of the instiiution, or the ill treatment of the pupils under 
their care, and confined her accusations to the system of se- 
vere penance which she alleges, the nuns and noviciates were 
compelled to suffer for the most trivial offences, or for the pur- 
poses of religious discipline—to restraints imposed upon those 
who were members of the community or subject to its rules— 
aud to cruelties alleged to have been inflicted in the form of 
penance upon a member of the community in her last illness, 
by which her life was shortened. 

From her statement, therefore, it is evident that there could 
be, excepting in the subject of the last accusation, no cause of 
public complaint; inasmuch as the other evils alleged, if exist- 
ing, were confined to those who were voluntarily members of 
the institution, affecting neither the property nor the happiness 
of the other individuals, nor tending in any wise to the injury 
of the public morals, or a violation of law. 

It further appears that her means of knowledge were derived 
from her having become a voluntary inmate of the house, for the 
purpose of receiving a gratuitous education and passing a term 
of probation for six months preparatory to her entering upon 
her noviciate as a nun, if she should be considered by the sister- 
hood as qualified, and continue desirous so to do. 

The principal facts stated by her which it is deemed of im- 
portance to notice, are, that she was led to depart from the con- 
vent secretly before the expiration of her term of probation by 
overhearing a conversation between bishop Fenwick and the su- 
perior, in which it was intimated or threatened that she should be 
sent into the British provinces; and that the life of the nun above 
inentioned was shortened by the severities and penances im- 
posed upon her during the illness which terminated in her death. 

The superior and bishop Fenwick, between whorn the above 
conversation is alleged to have been heard, have both denied 
to the committee that any such ever took place, and appealed 
to the fact, that it was well known, not only among the mem- 
bers of the institution, but the pupils generally, that this young 
woman Was not esteemed qualified to become a member of the 
community, but was to be dismissed at the end of her probation; 


and of this fact the committee have the assurance of several of 


the pupils. 


And with regard to the allegation of cruelty towards the de- 
ceased nun, the committee have not only the contradiction of 
all the members of the establishment, including two of her sis- 
ters by birth, who were with her during her sickness and at the 
time of her death; but also a written statement from Dr. Thomp- 
son, an eminent physician in Charlestown, who attended her, 
of the origin, nature and progress of her disease, and of the 
manner in which she was nursed and treated under his direc- 
tion; from which it would appear, that the tenderest care and 
solicitude were uniformly manifested for her comfort, and that 
all was done to smooth the pillow of sickness and death, which 
religious duty or sisterly affection could dictate. 

And concerning the probation of the young woman above- 
mentioned, and her secret and sudden departure, it is stated by 
the ladies of the institution and by others who were at that time 
jn the convent, that previously to being received on trial, she 
had made several earnest applications for admission, alleging 
that she was solicitous to find shelter in their community: that 
her applications were refused in the apprehension that she 
was not a suitable candidate to become a member of it: that 
then she made similar applications to some of the clergy, through 
whose intervention and after a written communication to her 
father, which was never answered, she was finally received, 
and was immediately placed under a course of instruction in 
elementary learning, and in music; that up to the time of her 
departure, she appeared grateful for the kindness and instruc- 
tion which she had received, and expressed an earnest desire to 
be permitted to enter upon her noviciate; but it being judged 
that she was not qualified to be admitted into the community 
as one of its members, it bad been resolved to dismiss her at the 
end of six months, when her unexpected departure relieved 
them from this painful necessity. 

It is also proper to state that many of the representations 
made by this individual, of the nature of the penances and re- 
straints imposed in the convent, are denied by the united testi- 
mony of all its present members and of others who were resi- 
dent there in their noviciate or as domestica, during the time 
when these abuses are alleged to have taken place. 


As to the reports in relation to the supposed murder or secre- 
tion of Miss Harrison, it is only necessary for the committee to 
recapitulate the facts already before the public, with the further 
assurance that the relation has been personally confirmed by her 
to some of them, who were well acquainted with her before the 
destruction of the convent, and have repeatedly seen and convers- 
ed with her since. 

This female, a native of Philadelphia, entered upon her no- 
viciate in the institution in the ycar 1822, and became a mem- 
ber, in full communion, in the year 1824, after knowledge and 
experience of the principles and rules of it, and of the manners 
and dispositions of its members. She has one brother and a 
brother-in-law living in this city, with whom she has constant 
intercourse and who have been accustomed to visit ler at the 
convent at pleasure. 
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She is the teacher of music in the seminary, and for some 
time before the 28th day of July, had been engaged in giving 
fourteen lessons per day of at least forty-five minutes each, and 
by the confinement and exertion of these arduous efforts, had 
impaired her health and was suffering under a nervous excite- 
ment or fever, which, on that day increased to delirium; under 
the influence of whieh unconsciously to herself, she left the 
house and proceeded to that of Mr. Edward Cutter in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, whence at her request, she was Carried to 
the residence of Mr. Cotting, in West Cambridge. 

On the morning after her departure, her brother Mr. Thomas 
Harrison, of this city, went to her and found her surprised at 
the siop she had taken; at her request he accompanied bishop 
Fenwick there in the afternoon, and she gladly returned with 
them to the convent; where she was welcomed by her anxious 
friends, and remained until the night of the outrage, receiving 
from them every kindness and attention which her situation re- 
quired. 

The story of her flight and of her alleged forcible return, and 
subsequent death or removal, had, however, obtained such cur- 
rency and was so generally believed in Charlestown and the 
neighboring towns, that the selectmen of that place considered 
it their duty to investigate the affair; and upon application to 
the superior, a time of their own appointment was fixed by the 
board to visit the convent. Accordingly on the Lith August, at 
3, P. M. they repaired there in a body and were received by 
Miss Harrison, the nun who was supposed to be murdered or 
secreted, and were, by her alone, conducted throughout the 
establishment, into every room and closet, from the cellar to 
the cupola, inclusive, and were answered every inquiry which 
they saw fit to make. 

The result of this examination was their entire satisfaction 
“that every thing was right,’? and they proceeded from the 
building to the house of one of their number in the neighbor- 
hood, to prepare a certificate to that effect, to be published in 
the papers of the following day. 

The committee have been unable to find any report in circu- 
lation injurious to the reputation of the members of the com- 
munity, which may not be traced to one of the above sources, 
or which has any other apparent foundation. 

And having thus given to the public an authentic statement 
of all the facts affecting the character and reputation of the in- 
stitution and its members, so far as they have come to their 
knowledge, and of which they have abundant proof, the con» 
mittee have acquitted themselves of this part of their duty and 
leave to their fellow citizens the question, whether this institu- 
tion was in any degree obnoxious to the fatal imputations so 
generally circuiated and believed, or to the public odium so un- 
fortunately prevalent. 

For some time previous to the 11th day of August, the excite- 
ment of the public mind had become so great in Charlestown, 
that the destruction of the convent was the subject of frequent 
threats and conversation, and on the preceding day inflamma- 
tory handbills had been posted. 

There can be no doubt that a conspiracy had been formed, 
extending into many of the neighboring towns, but the commit- 
tee are of opinion that it embraced very few of respectable cha- 
racter in society: though, some such may perhaps be accounted 
guilty of an offence, no less heinous, morally considered, in hav- 
ing excited the feelings which led to the design, or countenanc- 
ed and instigated those engaged in its execution. And there is 
reason to believe, that those who bad determined on the de- 
struction of the building, were induced to an earlier accomplish- 
ment of their purpose than was originally intended, by a publi- 
cation in the Mercantile Journal headed ‘‘Mysterious,”’ (after- 
wards copied into other papers) which, it appears, was inserted 
by the news gatherer of that journal, without other authority 
than the idle gossip then prevalent in Charlestown, (the false- 
hood of which might have been ascertained at any time by 4 
walk of a few minutes from the office to the proper place of in- 
quiry): and also by a knowledge that the selectmen bad made 
their investigation, and the apprehension that a publication of 
its result might, by allaying the principal cause of the excite- 
ment, prevent its execution. 

Soon after sunset several persons were seen at the gate of the 
avenue leading from the road to the convent, and on being 1n- 
quired of concerning the reason of being there, gave evasive and 
impertinent answers; but there was nothing in their language 
or numbers which led to the belief that a serious riot was to be 
apprehended. Immediate information, however, was given 0! 
the fact to one or more of the selectmen, and assurances were 
made in reply that no danger could possibly be anticipated. _ 

Soon after 9 o’clock, the rioters began to assemble in const- 
derable numbers, arriving on foot and in wagons from different 
quarters; and a party of about forty or fifty proceeded to the 
front of the building, using violent and threatening language, 
they were addressed by the lady at the head of the establish- 
ment, who, desiring to knew their wishes, was replied to that 
they wanted to enter and see the person alleged to be secreted; 
she answered, that their selectmen had that day visited the 
house and could give them satisfactory information, and that 
any of them on calling the next day ata suitable bour, might 
see for themselves; at the same time remonstrating against such 
violation of the peace and of the repose of so many children © 
their most reputable citizens. 

Shortly afterwards the same, or another party with increased 
numbers approached the convent, using still more threatentns: 
and much gross and indecent tanguage; the lady above referre 
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to again addressed them in terms of remonstrance and reproach, 
and desired to know whether none of their selectmen were pre- 
sent; some of them replied that one was there, mentioning his 
name; he then came forward and announced his presence, stat- 
ing that he was there fur the purpose of defending her. She in- 
quired whether he had procured the attendance of any others of 
the board; and upon being answered in the negative, replied 
that she would not trust the establishment to his protection, and 
that if he came there to protect them he should show it by taking 
measures to disperse the mob. 

it appears from various testimony that he did attempt to dis- 
suade the rioters from their design, by assurances that the select- 
men had seen the nun who was supposed to have been secret- 
ed, and that the stories reported concerning her were untrue— 
but his assertions drew forth only expressions of distrust and in- 
sult. The mob continued upon the ground with much noise 
and tumult, and were in that state left by this magistrate, who 
returned home and retired to bed. 

At about eleven o’clock, a bonfire was kindled on the land of 
Alvah Kelly, adjoining that of the eastern boundary of the con- 
vent, and distant about two hundred and seventy yards from 
the building, the fences of which were taken for the purpose; 
this is believed to have been a concerted signal for the assem- 
pling of all concerned in the plot. 

The bells were then rung as for an alarm of fire in Charles- 
town and in this city, and great multitudes arrived from all quar- 
ters. Upon this alarm the magistrate above mentioned arose 
and proceeded to procure the attendance of others of the select- 
men. In the meantime the Charlestown engines and some from 
Boston had arrived, one of the latter of which passing those of 
Charlestown, which had halted opposite the bonfire, immediate- 
ly proceeded into the avenue leading to the convent, where her 
arrival was greeted with a shout from some of the rioters upon 
the hill and among the shrubbery, many of whom seizing hold 
of the rope, proceeded with her up the avenue, around the cir- 
cular walk to the front of the building, when the attack was in- 
stautly commenced by the breaking of fences, and the hurling 
of stones and clubs against the windows and doors. Upon this 
the engine, by the order of its commander, was immediately 
carried down into the road and stationed opposite the gate, 
where it remained during the night.* 

At the time of this attack upon the convent there were within | 
its walls about sixty female children and ten adults, one of whom 
was in the last stages of pulmonary consumption, another suf- 
fering under convulsion fits, and the unhappy female, who had 

















been the immediate cause of the excitement was, by the agita- 
tions of the night, in raving delirium. 

No warning was given of the intended assault, nor could the 
miscreants, by whom it was made, have known whether their | 
missiles might not kill or wound the helpless inmates of this 
devoted dwelling. Fortunately for them cowardice prompted 
what mercy and manhood denied; after the first attack, the as- 
sailants paused awhile from the fear that some secret force was | 
concealed in the convent or in ambush to surprise them; and in 
this interval the governess was enabled to secure the retreat of | 
her little flock and terrified sisters into the garden. But before 
this was fully effected, the rioters, finding they had nothing but 
women and children to contend against, regained their courage, 
and ere all the inmates could escape, entered the building. 

It appears that during these proceedings the magistrate above 
referred to, with another of the selectmen, had arrived and en- 
tered the convent with the rioters, for the purpose, as they 
state, of assisting its inmates. The mob had now full posses- 
sion of the house, and loud cries were heard for torches or 
lights; one of the magistrates in question availed himself of this 
cry to deter the rioters from firing the building, by stating, that 
if lights were brought they might be detected. 

Three or four torches which were, or precisely resembled en- 
gine torches were then brought up from the road; and immedi- 
ately upon their arrival, the rioters proceeded into every room 
in the building, rifling every drawer, desk and trunk, which 
they found, and breaking up and destroying all the furniture 
and casting much of it from the windows; sacrificing in their 
brutal fury, costly piano fortes and harps, and other valuable 
instruments; the little treasures of the children, abandoned in 
their hasty flight; and even: the vessels and symbols of Chris- 
tian worship. 

After having thus ransacked every room in the building, they 
proceeded with great deliberation, about one o’clock, to make 
preparation for setting fire to it. For this purpose broken fur- 
niture, books, curtains and other combustible materials, were 
placed in the centre of several of the rooms; and, as if in 
mockery of God as well as of man, the bible was cast, with 
shouts of exultation, upon the pile first kindled; and as upon 





this were subsequently thrown the vestments used in religious 
service, and the ornaments of the altar, these shouts and yells 
were repeated. Nor did they cease until the cross was wrench- 
ed from its place and cast into the flames, as the final triumph 
of this fiend-like enterprise. 

But the work of destruction did not end here. Soonafter the 
convent was in flames, the rioters passed on to the library or 





*Most of the members of this company have been before the 
committee, and deny any previous knowledge of a design to de- 
stroy the convent, or any participation in the riot; and it has 
been stated in the public prints that the examining magistrates 
of Charlestown expressed their opinion that this company stood 
fully acquitted of all concern in it. 


bishop’s lodge, which stood near, and after throwing the books 


and pictures from the windows, a prey to those without, fired 
that also. 


Some time afterwards they proceeded to the farm house for- 
merly occupied as the convent, and first making a similar as- 
sault with stones and clubs upon the deors and windows, in or- 
der to ascertain whether they had any thing to fear from per- 
sons within, the torches were deliberately applied to that build- 
ing; and, unwilling to leave one object connected with the es- 
tablishment to escape their fury, although the day had broken, 
and three buildings were then in flames or reduced to ashes; 
the extensive barn, with its contents, was in like manner devot- 
ed to destruction. And not content with all this, they burst 
open the tomb of the establishment, rifled it of the sacred ves- 
sels there deposited, wrested the plates from the coffins, and 
exposed to view the mouldering remains of their tenants. 

Nor is it the least humiliating feature in this scene of cow- 
ardly and audacious violation of all that man ought to hold sa- 
cred and dear, that it was perpetrated in the presence of men 
vested with authority, and of multitudes of our fellow citizens, 
while not one arm was lifted in the defence of helpless women 
and children, or in vindication of thé’violated laws of God and 
man. The spirit of violence, sacriléve and plunder reigned tri- 
umphant. Crime alone seemed to confer courage, while hu- 


manity, manhood and patriotism quailed, or stood irresolute 
and confounded in its presence. 


The committee are satisfied upon evidence before them, of 
what it would indeed be injustice to many of their fellow citi- 
zens to doubt. That great numbers of those present were in- 
dignant spectators of these scenes, and would gladly have aided 
in the defence of the convent and arrest of the rioters, had any 
attempt been made by either of the magistrates or engineers of 
the fire department of Charlestown who were present, or by an 
engine company, or any person having, or assuming to have, 
authority to rally them for that purpose; but no voice of autho- 
lity was heard, and no remonstrance but that of timidity, in 
effect giving courage to the assailants. 

Nor has any other satisfactory account been suggested why 
the mob was not arrested in its career, by the great multitudes 
by which it was surrounded, than the supposition that, from 
the omission of magisterial interference, doubt and mistrust ex- 
isted, whether the work were not so sanctioned by popular opi- 


nion, or the connivance of those in authority, that resistance 
would be hopeless. 


The fact that the dwelling of inoffensive females and chil- 
dren, guiltless of wrong to the persons, property or reputation 
of others, and reposing in fancied security under the protection 
of the law, bas been thus assaulted by a riotous mob, and ran- 
sacked, plundered and burnt to the ground, ard its terrified in- 
mates, in the dead hour of night, driven from their beds into the 
fields; and that this should be done within the limits of one of 
the most populous towns in the commonwealth, and in the 
midst ofan assembled multitude of spectators; that the perpe- 
trators should have been engaged for seven hours or more in 
the work of destruction, with hardly an effort to prevent or ar- 
rest them; that many of them should afterwards be so far shel- 
tered or protected by public sympathy or opinion, as to render 
the ordinary means of detection ineffectual; and that the suffer- 
ers are entitled to no legal redress from the public, for this out- 
rage against their persons and destruction of their property, is 


an event of fearful import as well as of the profoundest shame 
and humiliation. 


It has come upon us like the shock of the earthquake, and 
has disclosed a state of society and public sentiment of which 
we believe no man was before aware. 

If for the purpose of destroying a person or family, or institu- 
tion, it be only necessary to excite a public prejudice by the 
dissemination of falsehoods and criminal accusations, and un- 
der its sanction to array a mob; and there be neither an efficient 
magistracy nor a sense of public duty or justice sufficient for 
its prevention, and if property may be thus sacrificed without 
the possibility of redress, who among us is safe? 

The cry may be of bigotry to day, and heresy to-morrow; of 
public usurpation at one time, and private oppression at ano- 
ther; or any other of those methods by which the ignorant, the 
factious and the desperate may be excited, and the victim may 
be sacrificed without protection or relief. 

It is hoped that the fearful warning thus suddenly given, en- 
forced as it is by similar occurrences in other states, will arrest 
the publie attention; check the prevailing disposition to give 
credence to injurious and calumnious reports; will produce 
throughout the country a higher sense of the qualifications re- 
quisite for magisterial office, and lead to amendments and im- 


provements of our laws, which are thus found so sadly defec- 
tive. 


And above all, may it rebuke the spirit of intolerance thus 
unexpectedly developed so hostile to the genius of our institu- 
tions, and unrestrained, so fatal to their continuance. If there 
be one feeling which more than any other should pervade this 
country, composing, as it were, the atmosphere of social life, 
it is that of enlightened toleration, comprehending all within 
the sphere of its benevolence, and extending over all the shield 
of mutual protection. 

The committee trust that they shall not be thought to exceed 
the bounds of propriety, by adopting this as a fitting occasion 








for the suggestion of those amendments of the law, the necessi- 
ty of which is made particularly obvious by this unhappy event. 
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The first which they submit, is forced upon their conside- 
ration by the difficulties they have encountered in their ef- 
forts to accomplish the purposes of their appointment; having 
no official power to compel the attendance of witnesses, or ex- 
amination under oath, or take any other requisite measures for 
the satisfactory investigation of the guilt of persons supposed to 
be implicated; but against whom sufficient evidence, without 
these means cannot be procured. 

The only cases, excepting when the grand jury is actually in 
session, in which, under the existing laws, these measures can 
be resorted to, is where a complaint and arrest have been made; 
and, as this complaint must be the unofficial act of an individu- 
al, and being necessarily public, often exposes him to great 
odium, and in many cases, to personal danger, itis rarely ven- 
tured upon in opposition to public opinion or prejudice; and 
seldom in any case, excepting where the evidence is in the first 
instance conclusive, or the party implicated is too humble to 
be accounted a dangerous enemy. 

If, on the other hand, a bench of magistrates were empower- 
ed in similar cases to compe! the appearance of witnesses, and 
conduct their examinations under the authority of law, it is ob- 
vious that the means of, detecting those concerned in the com- 
mission of crime, would be far more certain and efficacious; and 
those guilty of its inception and instigation, would often be 
brought to that punishment, which now generally falls upon the 
humbler instruments of their villainy. 


This power might be vested in the judges of the court of com- 
mon pleas, and such of the justices of the peace in each county 
as might be selected for that purpose, and thus be deposited in 
hands free from danger of abuse. A similar one exists in Eng- 
Jand, vested in magistrates designated for that purpose; and it 
is not known that it bas ever been perverted to the purposes of 
oppression, though often instrumental in detecting criminals, 
who might otherwise have escaped with impunity. 

The second improvement which the committee venture to 
suggest is the enactment of a law, rendering magistrates indict- 
able, whenever guilty of an omission to discharge their duty, 
in the prevention of outrage or crime. 

If rulers are the servants of the people, it ought to be under- 
stood that as such they are accountable for the neglect as well 
as the abuse of their powers; that the authority with which they 
are vested must be exercised and shall be obeyed. And if men 
with no higher sense of duty than accountability to the party, by 
whom they may have been elected, and no more honorable fear 
than that of the loss of office shall be placed in authority over us, 
they, the security of whose persons and property may depend 
upon their fidelity, should at least have the power of holding 
them to legal responsibility. 


A further, and perhaps still more salutary addition to our 
subsisting laws, would be a provision that in cases of destruc- 
tion of life or property occasioned by riot or tumult, the pub- 
lic shall be responsible to indemnify the sufferers to the whole 
extent of their pecuniary loss; restoring the value of the pro- 
perty destroyed, and making suitable provision for all, whose 
means of support shall be lost or impaired by the personal in- 
jury of themselves, or of those upon whom they may be depend- 
ant. 

A provision of this sort seems called for by the first princi- 
ples of justice and civil government. 

The basis of every political community is the surrender of 
the right of personal detence, and the contribution of individual 
property, that each may enjoy the mutual protection of all. 

It is a direct contract between each individual and society at 
large, in which the latter receives a full equivalent for the gua- 
ranty to the former of security of life, liberty and property. Itis 
therefore the duty of the community to provide and exercise 
the means necessary for affording such protection; and when- 
ever such means do not exist or the servants entrusted with 
them are faithless to their duty, the contract is broken, and the 
sufferers are entitled to redress. 

Nor would the expediency of such provision be less obvious 
than its justice, as the personal interest which every one would 
feel in this responsibility, would render him vigilant and ac- 
tive in preventing a tumult, the consequences of which might be 
visited upon himself; at the same time it would influence the 
people in the election of magistrates, who might be relied on in 
the hour of difficulty and danger, as competent and fearless in 
the discharge of their duty. 

The opinion so generally prevalent that the sufferers in this 
instance were legally entitled to such redress against the town of 
Charlestown or the county of Middlesex, is astriking proof how 
well such a provision would accord with that sense of justice, 
which we hope will ever distinguish this community. But the 
provision above suggested would, it is feared, be insufficient 
for the purpose, without the organization of a more efficient 
and ready force than can now be called into action; and the 
committee would suggest the expediency of legal provision 
therefor. 

It is probable, indeed, that the mere knowledge of the exist- 
ence of such organization would often of itself suffice to pre- 
vent riotand tumult. 

Legislative enactments, however, can avail but little, unless 
a check be given to the tendency now pervading all parts of 
the country to refer every question to popular will, instead of 
public law. 

In Europe, the staff of the police officers is backed by the sa- 
bre of the dragoon or the musket of the geus d’arme, but in our 
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favored land there is no immediate force but the posse comita- 
tus, nor ultimate authority but the judicial tribunal; the one 
wholly, the other esscntially an appeal to the people. 

If it be true of other countries that all power rests in public 
opinion, it is in ours alone that this principle is fully under- 
stood and acted upon. Our only security, therefore, is an en- 
lightened obedience to law, to be enforced by all in conversa- 
tion and example, as the highest duty of patriotism; for upon 
this and this alone depends the safety of our political freedom. 

If the time shall arrive when popular will shall take place of 
law, whether this be by riots and tumults, or under the form of 
judicial proceedings, the grave of our nation’s happiness and 
glory will have been prepared. Life, liberty and property will 
be held at the will of malignity, prejudice and passion; vio- 
lence will become the common means of self defence, and our 
only refuge from the horrors of anarchy will be under the com- 
paratively peaceable shelter of military despotism. 

The remaining subject submitted to the consideration of the 
committee was the expediency of raising funds for the purpose 
of indemnifying the sufferers. 

They are of opinion that the plainest principles of equity re- 
quire remuneration to be made, but are at the same time im- 
pressed with the conviction that a donation derived from pri- 
vate contribution, does not so well comport with public justice, 
and would not constitute so entire and expressive a vindication 
of the majesty of the law as would a compensation proceeding 
from the government. 


By the theory of our institutions, the magistrates of Charles- 
town or of the county of Middlesex are vested with authority, 
and have under their control a force sufficient for the preven- 
tion or suppression of popular riots and tumults. And if the 
fact correspond with the theory, that town or county would be 
justly responsible to make good the pecuniary loss occasion- 
ed by this outrage. 

But if that authority is insufficient for such emergencies, and 
that force is defective in strength or organization, so that it ean- 
not be brought to act with promptness and energy, then the 
fault rests with the whole community, and upon them should 
fall the burden of indemnity. 

The committee cannot forbear expressing the hope that a 
public outrage, committed in such open and audacious defiance 
of the law, inflicting so deep a wound upon the reputation of 
the commonwealth, and through her upon the hitherto fair fame 
of New England will receive the early attention of the legis- 
lature, and that a committee will be appointed with full power 
to investigate the character of this institution and the conduet 
of its members, and to take measures for the further detection 
of those implicated in its destruction, and that a suitable com- 
pensation will be provided for the sufferers,so that the same 
page on which the history of our disgrace shall be recorded, 
ew testimony to the promptitude of our justice to the in- 
jured. 

They lay aside all questions of the expediency of indemnifying 
the sufferers, as means of aiding in the support of the Catholic 
faith. Of their individual feelings and opinions upon that seb- 
ject, their fellow citizens can have no doubt; but they look 
upon the obligations of justice as of higher import and mure 
deeply affecting our welfare as a political community. 


It is enough that the property of a portion of our fellow citi- 
zens, erected under the sanction of the laws, paying its fobl 
proportion of the expenses of government, and admitted on all 
hands to be entitled to its protection; has been openly and 
wantonly destroyed through the insufficiency of those laws, er 
the supineness or timidity of those entrasted with their execv- 
tion. 

If regard is to be had to the religious or political tendency of 
an institution, in determining whether it be entitled to protec- 
tion or redress, it might be hard to find one against which the 
popular cry of superstition or heresy or corruption might not be 
raised. To resort to such considerations, is the direct substi- 
tution of popular will or passion in place of public law and jus- 
tice. And if this cruel and unprovoked injury, perpetrated in 
the heart of the conmonwealth, be permitted to pass unrepair- 
ed, our boasted toleration and love of order, our vaunted obedi- 
ence to law, and our ostentatious proffers of an asylum to the 
persecuted of all sects and nations, may well be accounted 
vain glorious pretensions, or yet more wretched hypocrisy 
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